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I. 


HERE are, I think, clear indications that the reign of 
Agnosticism is almost over. That phase of thought, 
which is based upon the fundamental contradiction that we 
know the Absolute to be unknowable, has drawn its main sup- 
port from a rejection of the preconceptions of traditional the- 
ology and an affirmation of the validity of the scientific view 
of the world as under the dominion of inviolable law. Agnos- 
ticism, however, has itself been the victim of a preconception, 
the preconception that the scientific view of the world is ulti- 
mate, or at least that it is the ultimate view of which man, or 
man at the present stage of his knowledge, alone is capable. It 
is therefore a hopeful sign that there has recently been so much 
speculation upon the nature of that Absolute which Agnosti- 
cism declares to be unknowable. Such discussions as those 
of Mr. McTaggart on “Time and the Hegelian Dialectic,”? 
with the criticisms which they have called forth, and, above 
all, the publication of Mr. Bradley’s Appearance and Reality, 
show that she who was “ of old called the Queen of the Sciences,” 
still exercises her fascination over men’s minds. 

Mr. Bradley, if I rightly understand him, starts from the 
conviction that the world must be a self-consistent Unity, 
and must therefore somehow be the reconciliation of all the 
contradictions which beset our various ways of viewing the 
world. He is unable to accept as ultimate the self-contradic- 


1 Mind, vol. ii, N S. 490-504; vol. iii, 190-207. 
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tory categories of common sense and science ; he rejects the 
absolute opposition of feeling, thought, and will, though he 
does not see how we are to reconcile them; he cannot admit 
that from an ultimate point of view either Science or Art or 
Religion has expressed the true nature of Reality; and he 
maintains that in the Absolute all these oppositions “must be 
laid to rest.” In this conviction Mr. Bradley agrees with all 
who believe that the world is essentially rational; and he differs 
from such thinkers as Hegel mainly in his vigorous defense of 
the proposition that we cannot actually reconcile the opposi- 
tions which we find in our experience, though we have valid 
grounds for maintaining that they ave reconciled in the Abso- 
lute ; he holds, in other words, that while we cannot see things 
from an absolute point of view, we yet can state positively 
what the absolute point of view must be. I do not think it 
would be fair to Mr. Bradley to say that he falls back upon 
‘feeling’ or ‘intuition,’ as distinguished from ‘thought.’ What 
he rather does is to suggest that, in the Absolute, ‘feeling’ or 
‘intuition’ and ‘thought’ must be reconciled in a higher unity, 
though we cannot see ow this reconciliation takes place, since 
in us they always fall apart. It is thus evident that one main 
difficulty which Mr. Bradley cannot see his way to solve is how 
the Absolute can be grasped by ¢hought. And in point of fact 
we cannot take a step in the solution of the problem as to the 
knowability of the Absolute until we have settled whether, 
and in what sense, thought is capable of comprehending the 
Absolute. 

There can be no thought whatever, whether it takes the 
form of conception, judgment, or inference, unless thought is 
itself a principle of unity. This unity, however, must not be 
conceived as working by the method of abstraction, but as 
manifesting itself in the distinction and combination of differ- 
ences. We can, no doubt, fix our attention upon the unity 
which is implied in every act of thought, but we cannot affirm 
that thought is a unity which excludes differences. Thought is 
thus the universal capacity of combining differences in a unity. 
Now, if thought is by its very nature a unity, there can be no 
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absolute separation between the various elements which it 
combines — no separation, that is, within thought itself. It 
is perhaps not impossible that there are real elements which 
thought cannot reduce to unity, but within thought itself there 
can be no such elements: elements which are not combined 
are not thought. We cannot therefore regard the organism of 
thought as made up of a number of independent conceptions 
or ideas having no relation to one another; the whole of our 
conceptions taken together form the unity which thought by 
its activity constitutes. Conception is thus the process in 
which the distinguishable aspects of the real world, or what 
we believe to be the real world, are combined in the unity of 
a single system. This process may be viewed either as a pro- 
gressive differentiation or as a progressive unification. And 
these two aspects are essentially correlative: conception reaches 
a higher stage according as it unites a greater numbcr of dif- 
ferences, and it cannot unite without distinguishing. It is of 
great importance to keep hold of this truth. To neglect it 
is to make a consistent theory of knowledge impossible. If 
conception is a process of abstraction, thought can by no 
possibility comprehend reality. The importance of the subject 
will excuse a few remarks upon the nature of ‘conception,’ 
and its relation to judgment. 

Conception may be regarded as the termination or as the 
beginning of a judgment, according to our point of view. In 
the former case conception condenses, or holds in a transparent 
unity, the distinguishable elements which have been combined 
in a prior judgment, or rather it is the synthetic unity of a 
number of prior judgments. Thus the conception ‘light’ com- 
prehends the prior judgments by which the object ‘light’ has 
entered into the world of our thought. Hence it is that judg- 
ment has been supposed to be merely the analysis of a given 
conception. But no analysis of a conception can yield more 
than has previously been combined. The name ‘light’ stands 
for more or fewer judgments according to the stage of thought 
of the individual who employs it. A so-called analytic judg- 
ment is simply the explicit statement of judgments already 
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made, and adds nothing to the wealth of the thought-world. 
It is true that the resolution of a conception into the judgments 
which it presupposes may be the occasion of a new judgment. 
It is so, when we for the first time observe that a conception 
does presuppose a number of judgments; but in this case we 
have done more than merely analyze the conception into its 
constituent elements: we have brought to light the nature of 
conception and its relation to judgment. 

It is characteristic of every real judgment — every judgment 
which is more than the reproduction of a judgment formerly 
made —that it combines in a new unity elements not previ- 
ously combined. Can we then say that judgment is the com- 
bination of conceptions? Not if we mean by this that the 
conceptions remain in the judgment what they were prior to 
the judgment. <A conception being the condensed result of 
prior judgments in which distinguishable elements of reality 
have been united, it forms the starting-point for new judg- 
ments, but each of these new judgments is the further compre- 
hension of the real, and therefore the conception grows richer 
in content with each judgment. Thus if, starting from the 
ordinary conception of ‘light,’ we go on to judge that it is “due 
to the vibration of an aether,’’ we do not simply add a new 
predicate to the subject, but the conception is itself trans- 
formed and enriched. Judgment is thus conception viewed as 
in process, and a conception is any stage in that process. The 
distinction is purely relative. In judgment thought unifies 
the elements which it discriminates; in conception the elements 
are viewed as united even while they are discriminated. For 
it must be observed that thought never unifies without discrimi- 
nating: the whole process of thought is concrete throughout, 
and, as knowledge develops, becomes more and more con- 
crete. We are therefore entitled to say that for the thinking 
subject reality is in continual process, and we are also entitled 
to say that there is neither thinking subject nor thought reality 
outside of the process of thought. A real world which is not 
capable of being thought is for the subject nothing, and a subject 
which is not capable of thinking the real world is also nothing. 
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If this view is correct, it is misleading to say, with Mr. 
Bradley, that “in judgment an idea is predicated of a reality.” } 
For the reality of which we judge is a reality which exists 
only for thought, and it has no content except that which it 
has received in the process by which it is constituted for 
thought. Mr. Bradley tells us that whatever we regard as real 
has two aspects, (a) existence, () content, and that “thought 
seems essentially to consist in their division.” Now, it is no 
doubt true that, if we suppose the real to be something which 
exists apart from thought, we shall have to divide or separate 
the ‘what’ from the ‘that.’ But there is for us no real in 
addition to the real which is thought. Such a real is a pure 
abstraction, and means no more than the empty possibility of 
the real. We cannot separate in this hypothetical real between 
the ‘that’ and the ‘what,’ because, having no content, it is 
neither a ‘that’ nor a ‘what.’ ‘The. real only comes to be for 
us in so far as there has gone on a process of diseriminationand 
unification within a single reality by’°means of which the real 
has been constituted as a thought or ideal reality. What Mr. 
Bradley calls the ‘that’ seems to me merely a name for the 
unity which is involved in every phase of the process by which 
reality is thought; and what he calls the ‘what’ is a name for 
the elements which thought distinguishes and combines in the 
unity of the real. The ‘that’ has therefore no determinate- 
ness when it is separated from the ‘what’; it is simply pure 
being, or the bare potentiality of a thought reality. Mr. Brad- 
ley allows himself to speak of the ‘what’ as if it were first 
‘presented’ in unity with the ‘that,’ and of judgment as if it 
consisted in the ‘division’ of the ‘what’ from the ‘that.’ But 
surely there is no ‘ what’ except that which thought has already 
made its own. The subject of any judgment has already a 
content, it is true, and this content we may express in the 
form of a series of judgments; but these judgments will merely 
reproduce the judgments formerly made: they will add nothing 
to knowledge. Every new judgment, on the other hand, deter- 
mines the conceived reality from which we start: it transforms 


1 Appearance and Reality, p. 163. 
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the reality for thought, and thus enriches it by a new determi- 
nation. There would be -no reason for judging at all if judg- 
ment consisted merely in detaching a ‘content’ from ‘exist- 
ence,’ and then proceeding to attach it to ‘existence.’ The 
‘existence’ and the ‘content’ are one and indivisible, and, as 
the one grows, so also does the other. Mr. Bradley says that 
“an idea implies the separation of content from existence.” 
And no doubt in every judgment the ‘content’ is held sus- 
pended in thought before it is predicated of the subject. But, 
in the first place, so long as it is so held, there is no judgment: 
judgment consists in determining the subject dy the predicate. 
And, in the second place, the content which is thus predicated 
of the subject is not the content which is already involved in 
the subject, and therefore we cannot say that judgment con- 
sists in the separation of the ‘what’ from the ‘that.’ When 
the scientific man affirms that light is due to the vibration of 
an aether, he does not separate the ‘content’ already involved 
in the conception of the luminous object, and then predicate 
this ‘content’ of the subject; what he does is to determine 
the already qualified subject by a totally new ‘content’ which 
it did not previously possess, and in this determination of the 
subject the judgment consists. It thus seems to me that Mr. 
Bradley gives countenance to two fallacies: first, that the sub- 
ject is a mere ‘that’ instead of being the condensed result of 
the whole prior process of thought; and, secondly, that judg- 
ment consists in the separation of a given content from the 
‘that,’ a content which is then attributed to the ‘that’; where- 
as judgment consists in the predication of a xew content, which 
develops and enriches the ‘that.’ Whatever difficulty attaches 
to this view arises, as it seems to me, from the assumption 
that reality exists apart from the process by which it is thought. 
And, no doubt, reality is not made by thought in the sense of 
being the creation of the individual thinking subject, but it is 
made for the subject in the sense that nothing is or can be real 
for him which is not revealed to him in the process by which 
he thinks it as real. 

When Mr. Bradley says that “the subject has unspecified 
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content which is not statcd in the predicate,’’! he is evi- 
dently confusing “the subject” with reality, as it would be 
could it be completely determined by thought. But such a 
subject is not the ‘that’ which is distinguished from the ‘ what,’ 
for the ‘that’ is merely the abstraction of reality, — the abstract 
idea of reality in general which is no reality in particular. 
Such a subject has no “ unspecified content,” because it has no 
content whatever. But if by the “subject” is meant the com- 
plete system of reality, it is no doubt true that it has “ unspeci- 
fied content which is not stated in the predicate.” No single 
judgment can express the infinite wealth of the totality of real- 
ity. And not only is this true, but no single judgment can 
express the wealth of reality even as it exists for the subject 
who frames the judgment. We can only express the nature of 
reality in the totality of judgments which express the nature of 
reality as known to us, and it is manifestly an inadequate or 
partial view which seeks to limit known reality to that aspect 
of it which is expressed in a single judgment. But we must go 
still further : not only is known reality not expressed in any 
single judgment, but it is not expressed in the whole system of 
judgments which embody the knowledge of man as it exists at 
any given time. Our knowledge is not complete, and I do not 
see how it ever can be complete. In that sense Reality or the 
Absolute must always be unknown. But unless reality in its 
true nature is different in kind from the reality which we know, 
it must be thinkable reality. Any other reality than that 
which is thinkable can have no community with thought reality, 
but must be absolutely unknowable. It is not maintained that 
there is no reality which is not thought by us, but only that the 
reality which we know is thought reality. This reality enters 
into our thought and forms its content, and as the content con- 
tinually expands for us so the reality continually expands. 
Reflecting upon this characteristic of knowledge, we get the 
notion of a completely determined reality, a reality which 
would be present to thought if thought were absolutely com- 
plete. Such a reality we do not possess, and it is therefore 


1 See p. 168. 
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natural to say that there is a defect in the character of our 
thought which prevents us from grasping reality in its com- 
pleteness. This explanation seems to me to rest upon the 
assumption that reality cannot be thought because thought 
deals only with abstractions. But, as I have maintained above, 
thought is never abstract ; it contains within itself the whole 
wealth of reality so far as reality is known to us. The defect 
is not in the character of thought, as distinguished from feeling 
or intuition, but in the very nature of man as a being in whom 
knowledge is a never-ending process. What I contend for, 
then, is not that man has complete knowledge of reality, —a 
contention which is manifestly absurd, — but that reality in its 
completeness must be a thinkable reality. Any other view 
seems to me to lead to the caput mortuum of the thing-in-itself, 
the reality which cannot be thought because it is unthinkable. 
When, therefore, Mr. Bradley says that it is an untenable posi- 
tion to maintain that “in reality there is nothing beyond what 
is made thought’s object,”! I agree with a caveat. That 
there is nothing which is not made “ thought’s object,” is mani- 
festly untrue, if the “thought” here spoken of is thought as it 
exists for man. But, if it is meant that there is in reality some- 
thing which cannot be made the object of thought, because it 
is unthinkable, I do not see what sort of reality this can be; 
to me it seems to be merely a name for a metaphysical ab- 
straction. Reality that cannot be thought is a sort of reality 
to which I find myself unable to attach any meaning, and until 
I find some one who can give a meaning to it I refuse to admit 
its possibility. But I feel certain that such a person cannot be 
found, for the obvious reason that if this supposititious reality 
had a meaning, it would no longer be unthinkable. 

If these considerations are at all correct, the only reality 
which has any meaning for us is reality that is capable of being 
thought. And this reality is not for us stationary, but grows 
in content as thought, which is the faculty of unifying the dis- 
tinguishable elements of reality, develops in the process by 
which those elements are more fully distinguished and unified. 


1 See p. 169. 
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The reality which thus enters into and constitutes our thought 
is therefore not abstract but infinitely concrete. For, as we 
have seen, the process of thought is not the mere transition 
from one conception to another, but it is the internal develop- 
ment of conception, which is at the same time the development 
of the conceived world. The reality therefore which thus 
arises for us in the process of thought is a system, in which 
there is revealed an ever greater diversity brought back into an 
ever more complete unity. And this reality is the Absolute, so 
far as the Absolute enters into and constitutes our known 
world. To seek for the Absolute beyond the thought reality, 
which alone exists for us, is to seek the living among the dead ; 
if the Absolute is not revealed to us in the reality that we 
know, it is for us nothing. On the other hand, reality does not 
completely reveal itself in our knowledge, and therefore in a 
sense the Absolute is unknown. But the Absolute cannot be 
unknown in the sense that its nature is unthinkable; and 
hence we are entitled to deny of it any predicate which conflicts 
with the possibility of its being thought. This simple criterion 
seems to me to rule out certain views of the Absolute which 
are not without supporters. 

The first view to which reference may be made is the con- 
ception of the Absolute attributed to Hegel by a recent writer. 
The Absolute or the universe, it is said by Mr. McTaggart, is 
defined by Hegel to be perfectly realized Reason. Now, such 
a Reason cannot be gradually realized in a temporal process ; 
in other words, the universe as a whole cannot be regarded as 
passing from lower to higher stages, corresponding in some way 
to the successive categories of the Hegelian Logic. For, as 
the temporal process is still going on, the Absolute must in that 
case be regarded as not yet completely rational, but as on the 
way to a complete rationality, which will be realized only when 
the process is complete. Moreover, the Absolute must pass 
through all its phases in a finite time, (1) because infinite time 
is rejected by Hegel as a “ false infinite,” and (2) because the 
Dialectic has a beginning and an end. But if the Absolute 
does not pass through a process, but is eternally complete, we 
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must regard time as merely phenomenal or unreal. This con- 
clusion is confirmed by the fact that Hegel does not defend his 
principle that “the real is rational” by saying that it is not 
present but future reality which is rational. The universe we 
must therefore suppose to be eternally realized, or to be eter- 
nally rational. But the universe is not known by us to be 
completely rational. Now, if we are right in thinking that it is 
not perfect, then the universe is not perfect ; and if we are 
wrong in thinking that it is not perfect, we are not perfect, and 
so the universe cannot be perfect. Moreover, if the universe 
appears to us to be imperfect, our thought fails of its end, and, 
as we must in that case be imperfect, the complete rationality 
of the world is destroyed. 

I am anxious to avoid all disputes in regard to the interpreta- 
tion of Hegel's doctrine. The writings of Hegel are apt to be 
treated like the Bible, in which “every one finds what he 
seeks.” In one point I agree entirely with the writer: the 
categories which appear in successive pages of Hegel’s Logic 
do not correspond to successive phases in the temporal devel- 
opment of the world. How any one could ever have supposed 
that they do, it is hard tounderstand. Hegel found, or believed 
that he found, a certain ideal subordination in the categories, 
or fundamental points of view from which men interpret the 
facts of experience ; and, in order to determine how far these 
are adequate ways of conceiving the real universe, he separated 
the categories from the confused mass of detail in which they 
are ordinarily imbedded, and sought to show that, as they are 
all connected by a single principle, they may be arranged in the 
order of their approximation to the complete consciousness of 
that principle. The idea which dominates his whole treatment 
is that in human reason there operates the principle which is 
actually implied in the universe, and that, in setting forth 
clearly the organism of human reason, we are at the same 
time revealing the nature of real existence. In man, reason is 
always present, but it is hardly ever made a direct object of 
study. And as man can only know what is implicit in his rea- 
son by putting his reason into exercise ; as, moreover, his mind 
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is occupied with the practical interests of life before it turns 
back upon itself, it is only natural that a knowledge of its func- 
tions should be late of discovery. Hegel certainly supposes 
that he has discovered all the main functions of reason, and in 
particular that the supreme function is that in which the uni- 
verse is interpreted as_ self-originating and _ self-conscious. 
Whether this is a true or a false theory is not at present in 
question ; but, at any rate, it has no kinship with the doctrine 
that the universe has grown up in time in the order of the cate- 
gories. One has only to read the opening pages of Hegel’s 
Logic, where he distinctly says that Being is no more thinkable 
than Nothing, to see that he was not dealing with a temporal 
process. Is it supposed that the proof of the unthinkability of 
this abstract way of conceiving the universe is a proof that the 
universe actually existed in some remote point of time in this 
unthinkable form? Mr. McTaggart need not have displayed 
such remarkable subtlety in proving what he who runs may 
read. 

Before passing to more important matters, I must record my 
protest against the writer’s incidental contention that Hegel 
regards “infinite time” as a “false infinite.” The “never- 
ending process” of which Mr. McTaggart speaks is no doubt an 
instance of the “false infinite’’; but Hegel, as I understand 
him, does not identify time with it, but only a false way of 
regarding time: what he maintains is that time is infinite in 
the sense that like space it is a pure abstraction of unity-in- 
difference. Hence time is neither finite, nor non-finite (which 
is simply another finite), but infinite, z.¢., self-identical in all its 
differences. The moments of time do not limit but continue 
it; hence it is infinite. 

And this brings us to the central point in the writer’s inter- 
pretation of Hegel. The Absolute or the universe is eternally 
complete, and therefore the time-process must be an illusion. 
Now, the universe does not appear to us to be completely 
rational, and therefore it cannot be completely rational. 

Mr. McTaggart gives many ingenious reasons in support of 
this fundamental contradiction in the Hegelian theory, as con- 
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ceived by him. I should not have thought that one needed to 
waste words on so obvious a contradiction. What the writer 
represents Hegel as maintaining is that the Absolute is self- 
complete apart from the time-process. If this is so, it is 
merely an identical proposition to say that the Absolute is not 
in the time-process. To be self-complete apart from the time- 
process, and not to be in the time-process, are precisely 
the same thing. We may ring the changes on the Absolute 
and the time-process in as many ways as we please, but there 
is no way of holding both that the Absolute is wot in the time- 
process and that it zs in the time-process. Now, it would be 
strange if Hegel had overlooked so very obvious a contradiction 
as this, nor do I believe that he did overlook it. He did not 
overlook it, because he never held that the Absolute was self- 
complete apart from the time-process; what he held was that 
the time-process has no existence apart from the Absolute. 
An Absolute apart from the world, and the world apart from 
the Absolute, are for him equally unthinkable. This is no 
doubt a “hard saying,’’ but it is what Hegel does say, and 
what he has repeated in an infinite variety of ways. 

Before going further, I should like to dwell for a little upon 
the contradictions which affect any theory which holds that the 
Absolute is self-complete apart from the time-process. If the 
Absolute is self-complete apart from the time-process, the time- 
process is a pure illusion. For, the Absolute comprehends all 
reality, and hence there is no reality left over to constitute the 
time-process. But the time-process comprehends, among other 
things, all finite thinking beings. Hence all thinking beings 
are pure illusion. But some of them at least think the Abso- 
lute, and upon the strength of their thought they affirm that 
the Absolute is self-complete. But their thinking is an illu- 
sion, and the product of their thought an illusion. Hence 
there is no Absolute apart from the temporal process. The 
Absolute must therefore be in the temporal process. But the 
temporal process is an illusion, and therefore the Absolute is 
an illusion in an illusion. But this is nonsense; and therefore 
the Absolute is not in the temporal process, but beyond it. 
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Surely, we can in this way create as many dialectical absurdi- 
ties as we please. The reason is perfectly obvious: we are 
affirming the self-contradictory proposition, that the Absolute, 
which by definition includes all reality, is apart from all the 
reality which we know as manifested in the time-process, in- 
cluding ourselves; in other words, that the self-complete is not 
self-complete. The inference from this surely is, that the 
Absolute can only be self-complete if it is manifested in the 
time-process. We may therefore, I think, dismiss as self-con- 
tradictory the doctrine which Mr. McTaggart has ascribed to 
Hegel. If we can only retain the Hegelian doctrine by swal- 
lowing a palpable contradiction, I think we had better abandon 
the Hegelian doctrine to those who can be satisfied with the 
maxim : Credo quia impossibile. 

The Absolute must, as it seems to me, be manifested in the 
time-process, unless we are to regard the time-process as an 
illusion. It is important, however, to determine more precisely 
what we mean by the ‘manifestation’ or ‘appearance’ of the 
Absolute in the time-process. The term ‘appearance’ is a 
dangerous weapon to play with. Perhaps no term in philoso- 
phy is a more potent source of confusion. For it may mean 
either (a) pure illusion, or (6) an incomplete manifestation of 
reality. It is upon this confusion, as it seems to me, that the 
difficulties which Mr. McTaggart finds in the idea of the Abso- 
lute mainly turn. Take, for example, the following sentence. 
“However much we may treat time as mere appearance, it 
must, like all other appearance, have reality behind it.”? What 
does “mere appearance” here mean? It ought to mean “ pure 
illusion” since “appearance’’ is qualified as “mere” appear- 
ance. But if time is a pure illusion, it is nothing at all : it is 
an Unding, a something which must be denied to have any 
being. Hence we cannot talk of it as “having reality behind 
it.” How can “reality” be “behind” nothing? We must 
suppose therefore that time is an “appearance,’”’ not in the 
sense that it is “pure illusion” or nothing, but in the sense 
that it is an incomplete form of reality. But if it is reality at 


1 Mind, April, 1894, p. 193- 
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all, it cannot be separated from reality in its completeness ; 
and hence we cannot say that reality is “behind” it. To 
speak of reality as “behind” reality is nonsense: reality can- 
not be “behind”’ itself, it can only be “within” or “continu- 
ous with” itself. The metaphor implied in the use of the term 
‘behind’ rests upon the idea that reality exists in itself outside 
of or apart from time and all that is temporal. Thus we have 
here simply the same conception of a reality apart from the 
time-process, which we have already seen to be self-contra- 
dictory. It cannot therefore be surprising that the writer finds 
it impossible to explain how this reality should appear in time. 
“The reality, it may be answered,” he continues “is in this 
case the timeless Absolute.’’ In other words, the only real is 
reality which is outside of the temporal process. “ But this 
reality will have to account, not merely for the facts which 
appear to us in time, but for this appearance of succession 
which they do undoubtedly assume.”" How can a reality which 
is outside of the temporal process account for anything which 
is within the temporal process? And what need is there to 
account for “the facts which appear to us in time’’? If these 
“facts” are “mere appearance”’ in the sense of pure illusion, 
there is nothing to account for ; and if they are “appearance” 
in the sense of a certain aspect of reality, reality is not separable 
from them any more than they from it. ‘ What reason can 
be given,” the writer proceeds, “why the eternal reality should 
manifest itself in a time-process at all?”” No reason whatever : 
no intelligible answer can be given to a nonsensical question. 
If all reality is “eternal’’ in the sense of being outside of the 
time-process, to ask why this “eternal reality ’’ should “ mani- 
fest itself’’ in the time-process, is to ask why that which is 
outside of the time-process should be zxside of it. 

It is needless to follow the writer further. The questions 
which he asks, and which might be multiplied indefinitely, all 
resolve themselves into the one question: How does the Abso- 
lute, which is self-complete apart from the time-process, mani- 
fest itself in the time-process? The question cannot be 
answered because it is absurd. If the Absolute is self-com- 
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plete apart from the time-process, it cannot be manifested in 
that process ; if it is manifested in the time-process, whether 
it is self-complete or not, at least it cannot be self-complete 
apart from the time-process, but the time-process is essential 
to its self-completeness. 

Now, when we reject as self-contradictory the conception of 
the Absolute as self-complete apart from the time-process, we 
are immediately confronted by the difficulty that a world which 
is in process does not seem to be self-complete. And it may 
be urged that the facts of experience show that the world has 
passed through successive phases, in which it has advanced 
from a lower toa higher form. These facts we have no right 
to set aside in favor of any a priori theory, which assumes that 
reality cannot develop, but must be always perfect. Theory 
ought to conform to fact, not fact to theory ; and the theory 
which conforms to fact would seem to be that the world is 
continually in process, or is progressing towards a goal which 
it has not yet reached. 

I do not think that we can escape from the difficulties con- 
nected with the admission that the time-process is real, by 
affirming that the universe is in process of development from a 
lower to a higher form. It is no doubt true that, when we 
follow the history of finite beings, we discover that there has 
been on the whole an advance from less to more perfect forms, 
and that this process applies also to the human mind. But the 
admission that the Absolute is inseparable from the time- 
process and that there is an historical evolution of finite beings, 
does not imply that the Absolute itself develops from lower to 
higher. The origination of ever higher forms of being is con- 
ceivable so long as the totality of these beings is regarded as 
implying a Being from whom they originate, but which is not 
itself originated. But, if we suppose the process of develop- 
ment to be explicable without any reference to an original 
Being, we must either say (1) that the lower originates the 
higher, or (2) that the higher originates itself, or (3) that the 
higher originates for no reason whatever. The first view 
makes the cause contain less than the effect, the second is 
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manifestly absurd, and the third is simply another way of say- 
ing that the world is given over to pure chance. The only 
way of escape from these alternative absurdities is to recognize 
that ultimately the world and the whole temporal process of 
the finite presupposes a single principle which is self-determin- 
ing and which manifests itself in the temporal process. On 
the other hand, this self-determining principle cannot be sepa- 
rated from the time-process. That supposition, as we have 
seen, leads to the contradiction of an Absolute which is self- 
complete apart from its manifestations. But to identify the 
Absolute, the complete totality of reality, with its manifesta- 
tions in time, is to identify it with a partial or limited mani- 
festation of itself. It may be said that, on this view, we 
cannot tell what the Absolute in its completeness is, since the 
temporal process is never complete. This is so far true, that 
an exhaustive knowledge of the Absolute is possible only to 
omniscience. But, though a complete knowledge of the Abso- 
lute is impossible for us, we yet can state what its essential 
nature must be. We are compelled to regard all finite or 
dependent being as presupposing a self-determining principle. 
The consciousness of the finite presupposes the consciousness 
of the infinite. This ultimate principle, while it is manifested 
in every phase of the temporal process, cannot itself be origi- 
nated, nor can it be destroyed. To talk of the source of all 
reality as passing from lower to higher, or from higher to 
lower phases seems to me unmeaning. Beyond the reality 
which is required to explain the whole inexhaustible process by 
which finite reality comes to be, there is no reality. The very 
fact that the time-process is never complete compels us to refer 
it to a principle which is complete. 

If it is asked why the Absolute reveals itself gradually in 
the finite, I should answer that the question is absurd: we 
cannot go behind reality in order to explain why it is what it 
is: we can only state what its nature, as known to us, involves. 
The actual process of the finite demands explanation, because 
the finite does not explain itself; but there is no conceivable 
way of explaining the ultimate principle of reality except by 
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showing that reality as known to us presupposes it. And what 
reality as known to us presupposes is, “a principle which is 
unlimited and undetermined, in the sense that it limits and 
determines itself.”"! Nothing short of this will explain the 
time-process. For the time-process is not a mere alternation 
of phases, each of which displaces that which has preceded 
it, but itis the gradual unfolding of a unity which is present 
in each phase and yet exhausted in none. The phases are 
real, but they are not real except as phases. If there is no 
unity through all the phases, but merely an alternation of 
states, there is no time-process. Such an “unconnected mani- 
fold’’ could never be known: it is a pure abstraction in which 
the principle of unity, which serves to bind together all the 
phases, is left out. 

What, then, is the nature of this self-determining principle ? 
We can only answer by considering the nature of knowable 
reality. Now, the fundamental distinction which is implied in 
all knowledge is the distinction of subject and object. There 
is no consciousness of self which does not presuppose the con- 
sciousness of not-self. But this distinction cannot be absolute, 
unless we are prepared to divide reality into two antithetical 
halves, and so to divide our consciousness into two halves. 
The whole process of our intellectual life consists in a return 
upon ourselves from the outward world, and the whole process 
of our practical life in the realization of ourselves in the out- 
ward world. There is no possibility of isolating either of these 
elements without reducing it to an unthinkable abstraction. 
Now, if the only reality which we ever know always involves 
these two correlative aspects, and if neither can be separated 
from the other without the reduction of reality to an unmeaning 
abstraction, it seems obvious that we cannot define the Abso- 
lute, which is the principle of all reality, without predicating 
of it the inseparable unity of both elements; the Absolute, in 
other words, must be the perfect unity of subject and object. 
Nor can this unity be of such a nature that in it the dis- 
tinction of subject and object is eliminated; for of such a 


1E. Caird’s Evolution of Religion, i. 110. 
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reality we can have no knowledge. The Absolute, in other 
words, must be self-distinguishing and yet self-relating. We 
are therefore entitled to say that no process of knowledge 
or action can ever bring the human mind to a stage in which 
reality will present itself as other than that of the unity 
of subject and object, which is the only reality we are capable 


of knowing. 

I am well aware that the view which has here been roughly 
sketched of an Absolute which manifests itself in the time- 
process, and yet is self-complete, is open to many objections. 
With some of these I hope to deal in another article. 


Joun Watson. 


QuEEN’s UNIVERSITY. 

















THE ETHICAL SYSTEM OF RICHARD CUMBER- 
LAND. II. 


| hee considered somewhat at length Cumberland’s 

view of the nature of man, we shall now turn to the 
second main division of our exposition, which depends essentially 
upon the above, z.c., his doctrine of the Good. Although the 
author is particularly concerned to show the eternity and im- 
mutability of the Laws of Nature, this jural aspect of the 
system, which will be considered later, must not blind us to 
the fact that for Cumberland there is nothing corresponding 
to Kant’s ‘categorical imperative.” On this point he is quite 
explicit, as might be expected from the general character of 
the system. He says: “ These propositions are called practi- 
cal, nor is it necessary that they should be pronounced in the 
form of a gerund, ‘this or that exght to be done,’ as some 
school-men teach; because that fitness which is expressed by 
a gerund wants explanation.”! The form of the propositions 
makes no particular difference, as the author goes on to show. 
They may be given: (1) as statements of fact, 7.¢., that certain 
things necessarily conduce both to the ‘common good’ and to 
that of the individual agent; or (2) as commands, 2@.¢., as Laws 
of Nature; or (3) as ‘gerunds,’ in the sense indicated above. 
Evidently we have here to do with an Ethics of the Good, and 
not with a Duty ethics. 

But what is the Good? Cumberland has much to say re- 
garding the good of each and the good of all, ‘natural’ good 
and ‘moral’ good; but he nowhere tells us as definitely as we 
could wish exactly what the Good is. It is a little curious 
that, just after remarking that “it is of the last conse- 
quence to establish a well-grounded and irrefragable notion of 
Good,”* he should make no serious attempt to do so, but in- 
dulge in a number of characteristic criticisms of Hobbes. 


1 See p. 180. 2 See p. 169. 
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Throughout the treatise Cumberland is concerned to oppose 
the two following related views of Hobbes regarding the Good: 
(1) that the [natural] Good for cach man is merely what he 
wants; and (2) that, before the establishment of the state and 
the enacting of civil laws, there is no ‘measure’ of the Good. 

We have already seen that, in opposition to Hobbes’s doc- 
trine that we call a thing good because we want it, Cumberland 
holds that we want it because first we believe it to be good.! 
As regards the view that in a ‘state of nature’ there is no 
‘common measure,’ the author somewhat naively asserts that 
of course there is,—the Nature of Things.2 In the same 
paragraph, however, he explicitly says: ‘Whatsoever pro- 
position points out the true cause of preservation does at 
the same time show what is true good.’’ Later in the treatise, 
Good is defined as: “that which preserves, or enlarges and 
perfects, the faculties of any one thing or of several.” Anda 
few lines further on: “that is good to man which preserves or 
enlarges the powers of the mind and body, or of either, with- 
out prejudice to the other.””? 

The first passage quoted may sound like Hobbes; but of 
course what Cumberland has in mind, when he speaks of pres- 
ervation, is the preservation, not primarily of the individual, 
but of society, —the ‘health of the social organism,’ in Mr. 
Stephen’s phrase. Another important difference is that 
Cumberland’s idea of the Good, from this point of view, in- 
cludes perfection as well as preservation. Indeed, the empha- 
sis is certainly to be laid upon perfection. Man is not merely 
a bundle of egoistic appetites, but a being essentially rational, 
—a personality to be developed. 

But in chapter v, we have an example of the other set of 
passages, even more numerous, which might be cited as show- 
ing that Cumberland’s ideal was that of ordinary Hedonism. 

1 Connected with this is the question regarding the permanence of the Good. 
Cumberland holds that “ Hobbes’s fiction that good and evil are changeable is per 
fectly inconsistent with the necessary and immutable causes which he everywhere 
asserts of the being and preservation of man” (p. 62). It is to be doubted if this 


is at all conclusive against Hobbes. 
? See p. 62. ® See p. 165. 
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“J proceed more fully to explain the common, which also I call 
the public good. By these words I understand the aggregate 
or sum of all those good things which either we can contribute 
towards, or are necessary to, the Aappiness of all rational beings, 
considered as collected into one body, each in his proper order.” ! 
The ‘rational’ beings referred to are God and all men. Ani- 
mals are placed practically on the same level with the vegetable 
world. “The perfection? of these things is not properly, — 
at least not ultimately, — sought after; their use and concur- 
rence with our actions towards the good of rational beings is 
the thing intended.” 

As it is not clear, —thus far, at any rate, —in what terms 
Cumberland would have defined the Good, if he had been 
forced to be more exact, it becomes important to consider his 
treatment of happiness. This is decidedly careless, and some- 
times ‘circular,’ 7.¢., the Good is frequently defined in terms of 
happiness, while happiness is sometimes ® defined as ‘the pos- 
session of good things.’ Indeed, Cumberland occasionally uses 
the words interchangeably even in the same sentence. How- 
ever, allowing for his careless use of language, with which 
we are already familiar, his theory seems to be that human 
happiness results largely from action, particularly from the 
exercise of one’s intellectual powers. [or instance, in treat- 
ing of the rewards that attend observance of the Laws of 
Nature, he speaks of “that pleasure or part of our happiness 
which is necessarily contained in such natural employment of 
the human faculties as leads to the best end . . . for all exer- 
cise of natural powers, especially of the highest order, in which 
we neither miss our aim nor turn out of the direct road, is 
naturally pleasant.’’* Now freedom from evil or uneasiness 
may depend upon external circumstances; no other pleasures 
than the so-called ‘active’ ones take their rise from within 
ourselves. Hence this is the only happiness to which moral 

1 See p. 202. The title of this long and important chapter is: “ Of the Law 
of Nature and its Obligation.” 

? Note the use of the word. 3 See, ¢.2., P. 43: 


* See p. 100. Cy. p. 211, where Cumberland emphasizes the pleasures of suc- 
cess in one’s undertakings. 
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philosophy directs us.1_ But again, Cumberland says: “I have 
no inclination very curiously to inquire whether the happiness 
of man be an aggregate of the most vigorous actions, which 
can proceed from our faculties; or rather a most grateful sense 
of them, joined with tranquillity and joy, which by some is 
called pleasure. These are inseparably connected, and doth 
necessary to happiness.”"? This is one of the most ambiguous 
of the passages making for hedonism.* It will be noticed, how- 
ever, that ‘tranquillity’ is distinctly stated to be an essential 
constituent of pleasure. 

As regards the nature, or rather the cause, of this tranquillity, 
the author speaks earlier in the treatise of an ‘essential part’ 
of happiness, 7.¢., “that inward peace which arises from an 
uniform wisdom, always agreeing with itself.”.* If we act dif- 
ferently toward others from what we do toward ourselves, we 
have the discomfort that attends any inconsistency. But, in 
addition, “that great joy is also wanting which arises in a 
benevolent mind from a sense of the felicity of others.”’ Of 
course, tranquillity does not depend entirely upon ‘consistency’ 
in thought and action. We saw but a moment ago that it de- 
pended materially upon external things. It also depends largely, 
according to Cumberland, upon the consciousness of having 
deserved well of our fellows. But it is characteristic of our 
author to insist upon the partial dependence of tranquillity upon 
having acted consistently. 

So far, then, happiness is seen to consist principally in 
(1) the pleasures attending our normal, particularly our intel- 
lectual, activities; (2) tranquillity, which depends partly upon 
(a) external circumstances, (6) the feeling that we have been 
‘consistent’ in thought and action, (c) the consciousness that 
we have acted for the common weal; and (3) the pleasure which 
results from a knowledge of the happiness of others. 

What shall be said, then, with regard to Cumberland’s view 


1 This passage is not to be too much insisted on. By itself, it is misleading. 


2 See p. 200. 
8 Strictly speaking, of course, it leaves open the question as to what terms we 
shall use (hedonistic or otherwise) in defining the Good. * See p. 44. 
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of the Good in general? We have seen that he speaks, now in 
terms of ‘preservation’ and ‘perfection,’ now in terms of ‘ happi- 
ness.” In one passage, while maintaining the somewhat trite 
thesis that ‘virtue is its own reward,’ he says: “I care 
not in this argument to distinguish between the health of mind 
and the consciousness or enjoyment thereof by reflection, since 
nature has so intimately united these two, that the free exer- 
cise of the virtues and the perception or inward sense thereof 
are inseparable.” ! A statement like this must put us on 
our guard against expecting too definite an answer to the ques- 
tion which we are considering. ‘Happiness’ always attends 
‘perfection’; ‘perfection’ is necessary in order that we may 
attain ‘happiness.’ Practically, then, it makes little difference 
which we say,—and Cumberland’s aim was preéminently a 
practical one, as we have seen. I do not believe that it is 
possible dogmatically to decide on ejther interpretation. We 
should be forcing a distinction, important for us, upon an 
author who regarded it with frank indifference. Indeed, it 
would be much truer to say that both happiness and perfection, 
in our understanding of the words, are included in our author’s 





conception of the Good. 

It should be noticed, however, that Cumberland’s actual 
treatment of ‘happiness’ is a good deal clearer than his treat- 
ment of ‘perfection’; and there is always the lurking possibil- 
ity that the latter may be regarded as of such importance, be- 
cause it is a necessary means to the former. The general 
impression which the system gives one certainly is that, on the 
whole, it is hedonistic. At the same time, it would be sheer 
misrepresentation to hold that it is consistently so. It is much 
better to let the two principles, which we now regard as logi- 
cally distinct, stand side by side, recognizing, however, that 
greater emphasis is laid upon ‘happiness’ than upon ‘per- 
fection.’ 

This comparatively vague treatment of ‘perfection’ has led 
Professor Sidgwick to hold that Cumberland “does not even 
define perfection so as strictly to exclude from it the notion of 


1 See p. 265. 
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moral perfection, or virtue, and save his explanation of moral- 
ity from an obvious logical circle.” ! I am inclined to think 
that, for once, Professor Sidgwick is wrong in his interpreta- 
tion. As Dr. Spaulding has shown,? the ‘perfection ’ referred 
to is a ‘perfection of mind and body,’* which is explained as 
the ‘development of their powers.’* This will be plain if we 
keep in mind what Cumberland says regarding ‘ naturally’ good 
things. These are defined as (1) those which adorn and cheer 
the mind, and (2) those which preserve and increase the powers 
of the body.® 

We shall now have to notice the distinction (just referred to) 
which Cumberland makes between what is ‘naturally’ and 
what is ‘morally’ good. This has been ignored hitherto, be- 
cause it is likely to lead to confusion. What things ‘naturally’ 
good are, we have just seen. On the other hand, “only volun- 
tary actions conformable to some law, especially that of Nature,” 
are ‘morally’ good. It is quite misleading, when Cumberland 
insists that ‘natural’ good is more extensive than ‘ moral’ good. 
It is not a matter of more or less, but of what we may call, 
for convenience, the ‘substantive’ and the ‘adjective’ use of 
the word ‘good.’ Certain things, once for all, do, according 
to the eternal nature of things, conduce to man’s preservation, 
perfection, and happiness. These are ‘naturally’ good, or, 
as we now prefer to say, they constitute the Good. On the 
other hand, those ‘voluntary actions’ which conduce to the 
Good, and so fulfil the Laws of Nature, are called ‘morally’ 
good. This is a particularly unfortunate use of language, for 
it looks at first as if Ethics had to do only with the ‘morally’ 
good, This is so far from being true that ‘natural’ good is the 
ultimate, not that which is ‘morally’ good ; otherwise Cum- 
berland would be involved in a manifest circle at the very out- 
set. But while Ethics must needs begin with a consideration 
of ‘natural good,’ —‘the Good,’ as we shall call it, —it is 
not equally concerned with all that would ideally go to consti- 


1 See Hist. of Ethics, p. 173- 2 See Richard Cumberland, p. 55 et seq. 
5 See p. 305. 4 See p. 165 e¢ sey., already referred to. 
5 See p. 203. 
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tute the Good. Cumberland himself, in the first chapter of 
the treatise,! calls our attention to the usefulness of the Stoics’ 
distinction between things in our power and things out of our 
power. Now Ethics, from the nature of the case, must be 
practically limited in its scope to a consideration of things in 
our power. At the same time, to limit the Good to things in 
our power would be obviously stultifying, whether we accept 
preservation, perfection, or happiness (in our sense of the 
word) as the criterion. The only type of Ethics which can do 
that is the ‘duty Ethics,’ the Ethics of the ‘good will’; and, 
however heterogeneous the elements may be that enter into 
Cumberland’s system, he surely is not affiliated to the school 
referred to. 

So far we have been considering the Good quite in general. 
As a matter of fact, of course, when the Laws of Nature are 
under consideration, Cumberland has in mind, not the good 
of any individual or class merely, but the good of all, —or 
rather, to be more exact, the good of the greatest number. In- 
deed, that this good of the whole is greater than the (hypotheti- 
cal) good of the isolated part, and therefore the ‘greatest end’ of 
human action, Cumberland practically puts among self-evident 
truths.? But, as he says, “the good of the collective body is 
no other than the greatest which accrues to all, or to the major 
part of the whole.’’® Although he speaks of society as an 
organic whole, — particularly when he is concerned to show 
that the good of each ultimately coincides with the good of all 
others, — he never loses sight of the claims of the individual, 
as some modern theorists, standing on much the same ground, 
are rather inclined to do. 

It is to be remembered that the ‘greatest end’ is nothing 
less than the ‘joint felicity of a// rationals,’ so that the happi- 
ness or glory of God is included, as well as the happiness of all 
men. If there be question as to the ‘parts’ of the ‘greatest 
end,’ and their ‘order,’ we are told: “that part of the end will 
be superior which is grateful to the nature of the more perfect 
being. So that the glory of God is chief, then follows the 


1 See p. 63. 2 See p. 97. 3 See p. 60. 
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happiness of many good men, and inferior to this is the happi- 
ness of any particular person.” ! 


Thus far we have neglected what Cumberland himself may 
very well have regarded as most important, 7.¢., the jural 
aspect of the system. As we have already seen, he begins 
with an elaborate discussion concerning the Laws of Nature. 
It did not seem best to follow his order of exposition, because 
this appeared to have been dictated in part by controversial 
considerations. Moreover, it is important to see that, — from 
our present point of view, at least, —the system stands alone, 
without the assistance of this scaffolding of Natural Laws.? 
At the same time one would have but a very inadequate idea 
either of the external form of the system or of the author’s 
actual application of his unifying principle, without a knowl- 
edge of the substance of what he says regarding Laws of 
Nature. To this subject, then, we shall proceed. It will form 
the third, and last, main division of our exposition. 

Hobbes had spoken much of Laws of Nature, but in a sense 
wholly different from that ordinarily attaching to the expres- 
sion, as used by his contemporaries, — indeed, in a sense not 
easy to define, as we have seen. Cumberland returns to the 
original conception of Natural Laws,? and is intensely in 
earnest in maintaining their existence. 

It will be remembered that our author discards the doctrine 
of ‘innate ideas." We must, then, learn the Laws of Nature 
from experience. How does this take place? In early child- 
hood, we act in a practically purposeless way until we come to 
recognize the different effects of different kinds of actions, not 
only upon ourselves, but upon others as well. “Hence,” as 
Cumberland naively says, ‘“‘ we draw some conclusions concern- 
ing actions acceptable to God, but many more concerning such 
as are advantageous and disadvantageous to men.”’* When, in 


! See p. 280. 

2 Of course this is not intended to beg the question as to the ultimate validity 
of a Utilitarian system. 

8 As held, ¢.g., by Grotius. 4 See p. 179. 
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maturer years, these conclusions come to be accurately ex- 
pressed in a general form, they are called ‘Practical Propo- 
sitions.’ We have already seen that the form of these 
propositions is immaterial. They may be expressed (1) as 
statements of fact, (2) as commands [laws], or (3) as ‘ gerunds.’ 
Notwithstanding this, however, in the main body of the work, 
Cumberland almost always speaks of Practical Propositions as 
Laws, and is particularly concerned to show that they are 
technically such. 

Hobbes had insisted that a Law must be c/early promulgated 
by a competent authority, t.e., by one having power to enforce 
obedience ; and had denied that the so-called Laws of Nature 
possessed either of these requisites. Cumberland, on the 
other hand, while accepting Hobbes’s definition of a Law, 
attempts to show that the Laws of Nature are ‘ Laws’ in pre- 
cisely Hobbes’s sense of the word. At the beginning of chapter 
v, he defines the [general] Law of Nature as “a proposition 
proposed to the observation of, or impressed upon, the mind 
with sufficient clearness, by the Nature of Things, from the 
will of the First Cause, which points out that possible action 
of a rational agent, which will chiefly promote the common 
good, and by which only the entire happiness of particular 
persons can be obtained.’’! The former part of the definition 
contains the ‘precept,’ the latter the ‘sanction’; and the mind 
receives the ‘impression’ of both from the Nature of Things. 
Neither words nor any arbitrary signs whatever are essential 
to a Law. Given a knowledge of actions and their conse- 
quences, we have all that is needed. 

With regard to the c/earness that is to be looked for in the 
Laws of Nature, Cumberland says: “That proposition is pro- 
posed or imprinted by the objects with sufficient plainness, 
whose terms and their natural connection are so exposed to the 
senses and thoughts, by obvious and common experience, that 
the mind of an adult person, not laboring under any impedi- 
ment, if it will attend or take notice, may easily observe it.” ? 
There are such propositions. They are analogous to the fol- 


1 See p. 189. 2 See p. 192. 
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lowing: Men may be killed by a profuse loss of blood, by 
suffocation, by want of food, etc. 

These propositions, then, are given in human experience 
with sufficient clearness. Is there any power behind them, 
capable of enforcing obedience? The very fact that certain 
consequences, good or bad, apparently always ensue upon cer- 
tain classes of actions, would of itself suggest that this is the 
case. But we can go further. The Law of Nature, as above 
stated, points out the way to the common good ; God must 
desire the common good ; therefore these [derived] propositions 
must be regarded as Laws of God, —in which case there can 
be no question as to the ‘competent authority.’ The good or 
evil consequences which result from actions, must be regarded 
as ‘sanctions,’ divinely ordained. In a word, these Practical 
Propositions, derived from experience, are not only Laws, but 
Laws in the completest possible sense. 

We are now quite prepared to understand Cumberland’s 
notion of Obligation. He says: “ Obligation is that act of a 
legislator by which he declares that actions conformable to his 
law are necessary to those for whom the law is made. An 
action is then understood to be necessary to a rational agent, 
when it is certainly one of the causes necessarily required to 
that happiness which he naturally, and consequently neces- 
sarily, desires.” ! Obligation is regarded as perfectly immut- 
able, for it could change only with the Nature of Things.? 
That anything in what is so vaguely termed the Nature of 
Things*® could change, Cumberland did not for a moment 
suppose. 

In treating of obligation, the author sometimes uses language 
which might suggest determinism. It is to be remembered, 
however, that he is an uncompromising libertarian, — so far, at 
least, as it is possible to define the position of one so little 
given to metaphysical speculation or the precise use of meta- 

1 See p. 233; of. p. 206. 2 See p. 226. 

8 This is a good case to illustrate the ambiguity of the expression, ‘ Nature of 
Things.’ Does the ‘immutable Nature of Things’ mean certain physical and 


other laws which remain constant? or does the ‘immutability’ extend to the 
natures of particular classes of beings ? 
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physical language. By the ‘necessity’ and ‘immutability’ of 
the Laws of Nature, he simply means that, if certain acts are 
performed, certain consequences will necessarily ensue, now 
and always. That the acts themselves, in the particular case, 
are determined, he would deny. We have already seen that 
human error is explained by Cumberland in the same way as 
by Descartes, —7.¢., as resulting from a rash use of our Free 
Will, where we arbitrarily assent to that which is not clear and 
distinct. 

It might seem highly improbable that so prominent and 
zealous a churchman as Cumberland, in treating of the ‘sanc- 
tion’ of the Law of Nature, would fail to insist upon rewards 
and punishments after death; yet such is the case. In the 
Introduction he states that he has abstained from ‘ theological 
questions,’ and has attempted to prove his position from 
‘reason’ and ‘experience.’! The treatise as a whole bears out 
this statement fairly well, it being understood that by 
‘theological questions’ Cumberland means those pertaining to 
revelation. In one passage, he says: “ Among these rewards 
[attending obedience to the Laws of Nature] is that happy 
immortality which natural reason promises to attend the minds 
of good men, when separated from the body”;? but this is 
almost the only instance in which he directly refers to the 
future life in connection with the ‘sanction,’ and it is signifi- 
cant, perhaps, that even here he does not refer to future punish- 
ments. Cumberland’s reticence on this subject is by no 
means difficult to explain, and it argues nothing against 
his orthodoxy. In the first place, as we have seen, he 
wished to confute Hobbes on his own ground. Moreover, he 
doubtless knew perfectly well that, for those who believed in 
immortality, rewards and punishments after death would be 
regarded as constituting by far the most important part of the 
sanction, whereas, to those who were skeptical in the matter, 
such considerations would not appeal at all. 

But what Cumberland lost by confining himself to a con- 
sideration of the consequences of actions that might be expected 


1 See p. 34. 2 See p. 267. 
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to ensue in this present life, he endeavored to make up by dis- 
tinguishing sharply between (1) ‘immediate’ [internal] and (2) 
‘mediate’ [external] consequences. The former are empha- 
sized considerably at the expense of the latter, doubtless for 
the reason that here one might plausibly claim greater cer- 
tainty. The wicked may, in particular cases, appear to flourish 
in our own day, as they did in David's time ; but the ‘external’ 
consequences of actions are by no means the only ones. By 
the ‘internal’ consequences, Cumberland might seem to mean 
simply the approval or disapproval of conscience, but this is by 
no means the case. He says: “The immediate connection 
between every man’s greatest happiness of mind, that is in his 
power, and the actions which he performs to promote most 
effectually the common good of God and men, consists in this: 
that these are the very actions, in the exercise and inward 
consciousness whereof every man’s happiness (as far as it is 
in his own power) consists.” This is supposed to be “after 
the same manner as we perceive a connection between the 
health and unimpaired powers of the body and its actions.” ! 
The case, then, is regarded as analogous to the connection 
between feeling well and being well physically. If this seem 
like begging the question, it is to be observed further that 
man can find free scope for the varied activities (particularly 
mental) in which his happiness so largely consists, only by 
acting for the common weal. 

As regards the ‘mediate’ effects, or external consequences 
of actions, Cumberland acknowledges that we have here to do, 
not with certainty, but with probability merely. Still it is a 
very high degree of probability. In the long run, actions tend- 
ing to promote the common weal must lead to a maximum of 
possible happiness for the individual agent; actions against 
the common weal, to a maximum of possible unhappiness. If 
advantages are not to be procured in this way, 7.e., by acting 
for the common weal, they come under the head of ‘things not 
in our power.’ The Divine moral government of human affairs 
(here and now) is referred to as tending still further to justify 


the author’s position. 
1 See p. 207. 
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The treatment of this subject is considerably perplexed, 
partly owing to the author's attempt to avoid the appearance 
of harboring egoism in his system, —an attempt, it should be 
added, which is not uniformly successful. From the contro- 


7 versial point of view, he doubtless had good reason to in- 





sist upon the greater importance of the internal sanction, 
and, indeed, his general position may very well be in accord 
with human experience; but it is to be doubted if the dis- 
tinction will bear the weight which is actually put upon it in 
the treatise. For, by employing it, Cumberland attempted to 
prove the complete sufficiency of the ‘sanction,’ as given in 
the present life, for every moral agent whatsoever. 

It will be seen that the whole account of ‘obligation’ 
brings out, in clear relief, the egoistic elements in the system. 
Cumberland’s doctrine of obligation (so far as his explicit treat- 
ment is concerned) is not essentially different from Paley’s, 
though it must be conceded that it is expressed in a much less 
offensive way. One may surmise that this appearance of ego- 
ism would have been more effectually guarded against, had it 
not been for the fact that the jural treatment of morality, in- 
volving emphasis on reward and punishment, was made neces- 
sary by the author's desire to fight Hobbes on his own ground. 

Cumberland’s deduction of the particular Laws of Nature 
from the general Law, which we have thus far been considering, 
is by no means elaborate. It is contained in the three short 

. chapters: vi, “Of Those Things which are contained in the 
General Law of Nature”’; vii, “Of the Original of Dominion, 
and the Moral Virtues’’; viii, «Of the Moral Virtues in Par- 
ticular.””!_ The last chapter, ix, ‘Corollaries,”” as the name 
might suggest, does not properly belong to the systematic part 
of the treatise. In the pages immediately following we shall 
notice the principal points made in the three chapters first 
mentioned. 


1 The first five chapters are: i, “ Of the Nature of Things”; ii, “Of Human 
Nature and Right Reason”; iii, “Of Natural Good”; iv, “Of the Practical 
Dictates of Reason”; v, “Of the Law of Nature and its Obligation.” These 
titles, however, as already said, do not give a very definite idea of the nature of 
the contents of the several chapters. 
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Chapter vi, “Of Those Things contained in the General Law 
of Nature,” is very short, and even so contains a good deal 
that has been treated before. This is rather disappointing, 
for it is just here that we should naturally look for the most 
important part of the ‘deduction.’ Two questions are pro- 
posed by the author: (1) What things are comprehended in 
the common good ? and (2) What actions tend to promote it? 
The answer to the first question contains nothing new or to 
the present purpose. As regards actions tending to promote 
the common good, Cumberland divides them into classes, each 
corresponding to the particular ‘faculty’ of the mind supposed to 
be principally involved. Hence we have (1) acts of the Under- 
standing, (2) acts of the Will and Affections, or acts of the 
body determined by the Will. Under the former head Cum- 
berland treats of Prudence, which he divides into (a) Constancy, 
and (4) Moderation. Constancy, again, may manifest itself 
either as Fortitude or as Patience; while Moderation implies 
Integrity and Diligence, or Industry. 

Passing to ‘acts of the Will’ enjoined by the Law of Nature, 
these are found to be all included in ‘the most extensive and 
operative benevolence.’ The author says: “It belongs to the 
same benevolence to endeavor that nothing be done contrary 
to the common good, and to correct and amend it if there has; 
hence Equity [or Justice] is an essential branch of this virtue.” ! 
This Universal Benevolence also includes Innocence, Gentle- 
ness, Repentance, Restitution, and Self-denial; and, further, 
Candor, Fidelity, and Gratitude. “In these few heads,” says 
Cumberland, “are contained the primary special Laws of Na- 
ture and the fundamental principles of all virtues and all 
societies.” 

In this connection Cumberland asserts that some actions 
may be regarded as morally ‘indifferent,’ but the term is mis- 
leading. Those actions without which it is impossible to obtain 
the end proposed are ‘necessary’; those to which there are 
others equivalent, 7.c., equally calculated to conduce to the 
common weal, are termed ‘indifferent.’ Every action, then, 


1 See p. 309. 
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may very well have a moral character; and yet it may be no 
more efficacious in promoting the ‘greatest end’ than certain 
other actions. Accordingly it may, in this sense only, be 
termed ‘indifferent.’ These cases, we are told, leave room for 
the greatest individual freedom; also for positive laws contract- 
ing such liberty within narrower bounds. 

It will be seen that, however original and important may 
have been Cumberland’s idea that the particular laws of moral 
action, or Laws of Nature, could be deduced from one princi- 
ple, viz., that requiring of all moral agents conduct that should 
conduce to the common good; his ‘deduction’ of these particu- 
lar Laws thus far contains little or nothing calling for remark, 
unless it be the naive application of a more than usually crude 
‘faculty psychology,’ where he distinguishes between acts of 
the understanding and those of the will and affections. This, 
however, is not relevant to the present discussion. 

The two remaining chapters, vii, “Of the Original of Do- 
minion and the Moral Virtues,” and viii, “Of the Moral Vir- 
tues in Particular,” treat incidentally of a great variety of 
topics, but are principally concerned with the Laws of Nature 
which have to do with the distribution and tenure of property. 
It does not seem best to follow the author's order of exposition, 
particularly as a matter touched upon in the earlier part of the 
book should be treated in connection with this subject. 

It will be remembered that Hobbes had maintained, though 
not in so many words, that ‘self-preservation is the first law 
of nature’; and also, as regards property, that in a state of 
nature each had a ‘right’ to all,— which, of course, means 
only that each had a ‘right’ to all that he could get and keep.! 
Otherwise stated, self-preservation (or the conscious seeking 
of one’s own happiness) was regarded not only as a ‘right,’ but 
as the only original spring of action, while brute force was 
regarded as the only criterion. Possession was ¢en-tenths of 
the law; though, of course, this possession on the part of the 
strongest could be only of the most temporary character, owing 
to the (approximate) ‘original equality’ of men. 

' As a matter of fact, this hypothetical ‘right to all things’ extended not only 
to the material good things of life, but to everything whatever. 
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As regards the former, self-preservation, Cumberland does 
not admit either that men have a primary and inalienable right 
to preserve themselves, or that the desire of self-preservation 
is naturally their ruling motive. He says, in chapter i, “ Of 
the Nature of Things”: “It cannot be known that any one 
has a right to preserve himself, unless it be.known that this 
will contribute to the common good, or that it is at least con- 
sistent with it... . A right even to self-defence cannot be 
understood without respect had to the concessions of the Law 
of Nature, which consults the good of all.”"! This is nothing if 
not explicit; but it is to be noticed that we are here concerned 
only with the question as to what is to be regarded as the 
ultimate ethical principle. As regards our mode of action, 
this very ‘ good of all,’ which is the ethical ultimate, demands 
that (in all ordinary circumstances) ‘every one. should study 
his own preservation, and further perfection.”* The degree 
to which one should subordinate one’s own interests to the 
common good, depends, of course, upon circumstances. That 
it may extend even to the sacrifice of one’s life, Cumberland 
would have been the last to deny. In such a case he would 
have maintained his general thesis, that the good of all and the 
good of each coincide, by insisting upon the benefits already 
received by the individual at the hands of society.2 We have 
already seen that this does not really prove his point. 

Passing now to Cumberland’s deduction of the right to per- 
sonal property, we must remember that he was confronted with 
Hobbes’s doctrine that, in a state of nature, each had a ‘right’ 
to all. His argument, which practically is, that society could 
not exist without proprietorship in the case of at least some 
things, however sound it may be in itself, can hardly be 
called the conclusive answer to Hobbes that he himself sup- 
posed it to be. The difference between the two was primarily 
regarding the nature of man, and not so much regarding the 
conditions under which society could exist. For it was just 
Hobbes’s contention that society could of exist in what he 
chose to call a ‘state of nature’; hence the absolute need of 


1 See p. 67. 2 See p. 69. 8 See, ¢.¢., p. 27. 
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founding the state, and such a state as the ‘Leviathan’ 
that he described. The irrelevance of a good many of the 
author’s particular criticisms of Hobbes cannot but strike the 
reader. 

The controversial part of the treatise, however, is not that 
with which we are mainly concerned, so we pass on to Cum- 
berland’s own deduction of the right to property. It is some- 
what important to notice the exact form of the argument. “It 
has been proved,” he says, “that in the common happiness are 
contained both the highest honor of God, and the perfections 
both of the minds and bodies of men; moreover, it is well 
known from the Nature of Things that, in order to these ends, 
are necessarily required both many actions of men, and uses of 
things which cannot, at the same time, be subservient to other 
uses. From whence it follows that men, who are obliged to 
promote the common good, are likewise necessarily obliged to 
consent that the use of things and labor of persons, so far as 
they are necessary to particular men to enable them to promote 
the public good, should be so granted them, that they may not 
lawfully be taken from them, whilst the aforesaid necessity 
continues ; that is, that those things should, at least during such 
time, become their property and be called their own. But such 
necessity continuing, by reason of the continuance of like times 
and circumstances, a perpetual property, or right to the use of 
things, and to the assistance of persons necessary, will follow 
to each person during life.” ! 

It is to be noticed that there are two parts in this de- 
duction: (1) the argument for the original partition of goods ; 
(2) the argument for the permanence of that partition.2 These 
should be carefully distinguished. It is precisely in the con- 
fusion of the two that the obscurity of Cumberland’s treatment 
of property lies. 

(1) As regards the (original) ¢emporary right to the use of 
things and the services of other people, there seems to be no 


1 See p. 313. Cf pp. 64 ef seg. This is put in the form of a Law on p. 315, 
which, of course, involves nothing but a purely verbal change. 
2 Involving inheritance, of course. 
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difficulty. Without some external things, the individual cannot 
exist, still less be of any service to his fellow-men. Moreover, 
“the same nourishment and necessary clothing which preserves 
the life of one man cannot at the same time perform the same 
office for any other.’’ Hence, in practice, some of the things 
essential to the maintenance of life must be divided in order 
to be used at all. This applies absolutely, however, only to 
food and clothing. Cumberland certainly has a great deal 
more than these in mind. Indeed, he shows that in a state of 
nature, preceding the complete division of things, frequent dis- 
putes would arise “where it was not very evident what was 
necessary for each.”’! These, and also the sloth of those 
‘neglecting to cultivate the common fields,’ would inevitably, 
he thinks, lead to the further division. 

(2) But this division, having once been made, is fxa/, owing 
to the assumed continuance of ‘like times and circumstances.’ 
The too easy transition from (1) to (2) is the weak point in the 
deduction. Some division had to be made; a certain division 
has actually been made; and the complete and abiding justice 
of this division Cumberland accepts as a matter of course. 
We need not discuss the division, he says, “ because we all find 
it ready made to our hands, in a manner plainly sufficient to pro- 
cure the best end, the honor of God and the happiness of all 
men, if they be not wanting to themselves.’’* That there is 
any way radically to remove the hardships of the present dis- 
tribution (which certainly is not worse than it was in Cumber- 
land’s time), one would perhaps be the last to maintain; but 
the author's breezy optimism with regard to the felicity result- 
ing from the existing distribution, is a little amusing, in the 
light of the economic problems of the present day. The 
choice, according to his view, would seem to be between the 
present system and “violating and overturning all settled 
rights, divine and human, and endeavoring to introduce a new 
division of all property, according to the judgment or affections 


of [some] one man.” 4 


. 321. * See p. 322, particularly the passage at the bottom of the page. 
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Indeed, Cumberland’s argument for the existing distribution 
of wealth is curiously analogous to that of Hobbes for the 
absolute character of the then existing government. Hobbes 
had practically said: Any government is better than none; 
choose between an absolute government (the only stable one) 
and none at all. Cumberland, as we have seen, practically 
says: Some division of property had to be made; this actually 
was made; choose between this and “ violating and overturning 
all settled rights.”” In this connection, he remarks that, with 
Grotius, he highly approves of that saying of Thucydides : “It 
is just for every one to preserve that form of government in 
the state, which has been delivered down to him.” 

According to Cumberland, then, our ultimate right to that 
which we legally possess, under the existing order of things, 
depends upon the fact that a recognition of the sanctity of 
property is essential to the stability of society ; not so much 
upon the fact that our property enables us to promote the 
common good. If the latter were really the criterion, a partial 
redistribution of property every now and again might seem to 
be the inevitable consequence. My only object in referring 
to this is to call attention to the fact — somewhat important, 
as it seems to me —that Cumberland’s criterion for the distri- 
bution of property applies only, or mainly, to the (hypothetical) 
original partition of the same; not to the actual distribution 
as we now find it. And the (actual) ‘original partition,’ surely, 
was made upon anything but ethical principles. 

With the last chapter, viii, “Of the Moral Virtues in Par- 
ticular,’’ we are not here specially concerned, as the funda- 
mental principles have already been considered. The mode of 
treatment is sufficiently indicated by the following passage : 
“The special laws of the moral virtues may, after this manner, 
be deduced from the law of Universal Justice. There being a 
law given which fixes and preserves the rights of particular 
persons, for this end only, that the common good of all be pro- 
moted by every one, all will be laid under these two obligations, 
in order to that end: (1) To contribute to others such a share 
of those things which are committed to their trust, as may not 
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destroy that part which is necessary to themselves for the 
same end; (2) to reserve to themselves that use of what is their 
own, as may be most advantageous to, or at least consistent 
with, the good of others.” ! Thus abstractly stated, the princi- 
ples may seem commonplace enough ; but it is characteristic 
of the best side of Cumberland’s ethical theory that, in carry- 
ing them out, he preserves so true a balance between duties of 
‘giving’ and duties of ‘receiving.’ He himself says that, if 
confusion be attributed to him by reason of his recognition of 
the two classes of duties, the confusion must be attributed to 
Nature herself. Here, again, as so often, he illustrates his 
position by reference to what we know to be the conditions 
necessary to the preservation and health of any organism. 
His deduction of the particular virtues under each class, we 


need not stop to consider. 


Although Cumberland’s ethical system has been treated topi- 
cally throughout, in these two articles, it seems desirable to 
restate, as briefly as may be, the principal results of our investi- 
gation. This is the more necessary on account of the some- 
what heterogeneous elements that enter into the system. 

I. Hobbes had regarded man as a bundle of egoistic instincts, 
and had practically denied the existence of Right Reason. 
Cumberland insists, on the other hand, that the non-rational 
side of human nature manifests altruistic as well as egoistic 
tendencies ; and also that man is essentially a rational being. 
Our sympathetic feelings are emphasized more when the author 
is thinking of society as an organic whole, while the rationality 
of man is usually brought out into strong relief when the dis- 
cussion is regarding the individual. That the existence of sym- 
pathetic feeling ‘fits’ us for society is evident, of course. Our 
rationality, on the other hand, ‘fits’ us for society in a double 
way: (1) It enables us to see our own good as indissolubly con- 
nected with the good of socicty, and so leads to objectively 
moral conduct from ultimately egoistic motives; (2) it enables 
us to recognize and desire the Good in and for itself, — irre- 


1 See p. 329. 
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spective of the question as to whose good it may be. The 
difference between these two parts which Reason plays is im- 
portant. The second is apparently inconsistent with the gen- 
eral tendency of the system. Cumberland’s view, that benevo- 
lent feeling first came into human life with sexual love and the 
parental instinct to protect the young, has been sufficiently 
noticed; as also his view that the kindly affections (re- 
garded physiologically) tend toward the conservation of the 
individual, while the contrary is true of the malevolent affec- 
tions. It should also be kept in mind that, when opposing the 
egoism of Hobbes, the author always attempts to prove, not 
simply that man 7s, to a certain degree, benevolent; but that he 
must be so, from the nature of the human organism and its re- 
lation to that greater organism, society, of which it is a con- 
stituent part. Cumberland’s treatment of the benevolent feel- 
ings inevitably suggests the evolutionary view, but it is easy to 
see that it is consistent with his own static view of things. On 
the whole, we are left somewhat in doubt as to whether the 
motive of the moral agent is ever wholly altruistic. At the 
same time, as we have already seen, perhaps this is not one 
of the things which we should criticise in the system, as the 
question is a somewhat abstract one, which naturally did not 
trouble Cumberland, whose aim throughout was eminently 
practical. It was enough for him that we are practically altru- 
istic in many of our actions, 7.¢., free from selfish calculations 
regarding a probable reward. 

II. Turning to the Good, we were obliged to conclude that it 
is described, now in terms of ‘ preservation’ or ‘ perfection,’ now 
in terms of ‘happiness.’ As regards the first set of passages, 
Professor Sidgwick is probably wrong in holding that Cumber- 
land does not define perfection so as strictly to exclude ‘moral 
perfection,’ — which, of course, would involve him in a logical 
circle. From this point of view, the Good is that which pre- 
serves and perfects both mind and body. As regards the pas- 
sages which seem to make ‘happiness’ the end, we were 
obliged to ask what was meant by ‘happiness,’ for the term is 
very vaguely used by early ethical writers. It was found to 
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be pleasure depending upon (1) the unimpeded (and effective) 
normal activities of mind and body; (2) a tranquil frame of 
mind, which, in turn, depends upon (a) external circumstances, 
(2) the feeling that we have acted ‘consistently,’ (c) the con- 
sciousness that we have acted for the common weal; and (3) 
a knowledge that others around us are happy. It will also be 
remembered that Cumberland distinguishes between what is 
‘naturally’ and what is ‘morally’ good. ‘Natural’ good is 
the ultimate for Ethics. On the other hand, only voluntary 
actions which tend to that which is ‘naturally’ good, are 
‘morally’ good. So much for the Good in general. Of 
course, what Cumberland sets up as the (objective) end of all 
truly moral action is the good of all, or of as many as possible. 

III. As regards the Laws of Nature, we saw that the system 
did not really need such a scaffolding, and, indeed, that it was 
rather hampered than helped by it. At the same time, we had 
to recognize that the external form of the system was practi- 
cally determined by this conception ; also that it was here that 
we must look for Cumberland’s application of his unifying prin- 
ciple, @.¢., his deduction of the particular virtues. Hobbes had 
demanded that a Law should be ‘clearly promulgated by a 
competent authority’; and had denied that, in this sense, the 
Laws of Nature were Laws at all. Cumberland, on the other 
hand, is concerned to show that they are technically such. 
They are ‘clearly promulgated,’ for the effects of actions are 
uniform ; and we cannot doubt of the ‘competent authority’ 
in this case, for it is none less than the First Cause, the 
Author of Nature. The effects of actions were found to be 
treated only in so far as they belonged to the present life ; but 
a sharp distinction was made between the ‘immediate’ [inter- 
nal] and the ‘mediate’ [external] effects, for the confessed rea- 
son that ‘mediate’ effects were somewhat uncertain. The de- 
duction of the particular Laws of Nature was found to be 


hardly adequate, but, on the whole, consistent. 


What shall be said of the system which we have been exam- 
ining? Cumberland’s style is radically bad, his order of expo- 
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sition almost uniformly unfortunate. Moreover, a good many 
of his very numerous criticisms of Hobbes are somewhat wide 
of the mark. It might seem as if there were little use in at- 
tempting to revive interest in this practically forgotten moral- 
} ist. Yet the curious fact is, that Cumberland alone, of the 
English ethical writers of his time, sounds modern, as we read 








him to-day. Hobbes and Cudworth were greater men; More 
had a more charming personality; but when we read their 
works, we feel that Egoism, Intellectualism, and theological 
Mysticism, as foundations of ethical theory, belong essentially 
to the past. Cumberland, on the other hand, ‘builded better 
than he knew.’ He was the first exponent, in England, at 
least, of a tendency which for a long time practically dominated 
| English Ethics. And even this is not all. Though writing 
more than a century and a half before the publication of the 
Origin of Species, he viewed society as an organic whole.  Per- 
haps no single phrase would express his ideal so completely as 
| ‘the health of the social organism’; and yet we regard that 
formula as the peculiar property of the present generation. 
Moreover, if he recognizes ‘preservation’ and ‘perfection’ 
on the one hand, and ‘happiness’ on the other, as parallel 
principles, we must concede that neither of these princi- 
ples has definitely supplanted the other even yet. Indeed, — 
if one may venture to attribute anything like unanimity to 
the constructive ethical literature of the last few years, — it 
may be said that what is now being sought, more than anything 
else, is some principle at once comprehensive enough to com- 





bine these two scemingly antagonistic notions in a higher syn- 
thesis, and definite enough to serve as the basis of a coherent 


system of Ethics. ee ee 
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HYLOZOISM: A CHAPTER IN THE EARLY 
HISTORY OF SCIENCE. 


 peenetonn of transition, whether in the form of political 
revolutions or of epoch-making changes in speculative 
thought, awaken a large degree of interest in men of culture 
and science. In such transitions men see new eras in their 
making, and the time is filled with that life, movement, and 
change which are always wont to attract the gaze of spectators 
of the world’s civilization. There is a hard struggle of the old 
with the new, and conservatives, with their orthodoxy, time- 
honored institutions and beliefs, yield the ground reluctantly 
to the advance of innovators and reformers. So the periods of 
enlightenment marked by the Sophists, the Italian Renaissance, 
and the Reformation are transition periods in the history of 
thought where we see the warring of opposing factions and 
sympathies filled with epoch-making influences. These eras 
are of greatest moment in the intellectual development of the 
world, and of proportional interest to the student of this devel- 
opment. A transition period of really greater importance for 
philosophy and science is the passage from the Animism of old 
Greece to the Hylozoism of the Ionian physiologers. It was 
here that science was born. The mythology and dualistic 
animism, though supported by the authority of the poets and 
bolstered up by religious veneration and respect for the ancient, 
which (to their praise be it said!) were always characteristic 
of the Greeks, had finally failed to satisfy the intellectual 
demands of this acute Ionian people. Philosophy, to be sure, 
did not spring suddenly into being, as Athena from Zeus’s head. 
Natura nthil facit per saltum. Philosophy was developed in 
part out of the preéxistent cosmology and mythology, though 
itself very different in spirit and method from these. The 
ancient Greek religion was essentially a religion of nature, 
wrought out and colored by fervid imagination and imbued 
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with the poetry of nature-lovers, who filled earth, and sea, 
and sky with their myths, and made every forest and hillside 
spring pulse with life and soul. This belief of spiritual agency 
in nature, the hypothesis that the various objects of the natural 
world are animated with life, intelligence, and passion similar 
to man’s, is at once the philosophy and religion of primitive 
culture. It is the earliest form of anthropomorphism, in which 
the unscientific mind saw in nature the analogue of itself. 

In the cruder aspects of animism amongst the lower races, 
‘stocks and stones’ were made the objects of servile adoration 
and cringing fear; the spectres of their own imagination filled 
the worshippers, while the character of these embodied fictions 
had small poctic beauty. They betrayed no artistic creative- 
ness on the part of the people, but were the outcome of debas- 
ing fear of transcendental powers and of the desire to conciliate 
them, the spirit so despised by Epicurus and Lucretius. It is 
the ignorance, the conscious weakness and willing servility of 
the slave-mind. Yet even the philosophy of Epicurus and Lucre- 
tius, as Tylor, in Primitive Culture, points out, contains sur- 
vivals of a remote animism, though these authors were per- 
haps not conscious of the source from which these survivals 
came, or even of the fact that they were remnants of an archaic 
faith. The case in point is as follows: Democritus, from whom 
Epicurus derived his physical doctrines and theory of knowl- 
edge, supposes that things are constantly throwing off images 
of themselves (eié@XAa). These images are transmitted by the 
medium of the air into the percipient soul and are thus cognized. 
This theory is a relic of the savage belief in object-souls, 
employed by Democritus in explaining the phenomena of per- 
ception. This resemblance is not merely superficial and fortui- 
tous. Democritus had often been witness of the funeral 
offerings of ‘garments, and jewels, and money, and food, and 
drink ; rites which his mother and his nurse could tell him 
were performed in order that the phantasmal images of these 
objects might pass into the possession of forms shadowy like 
themselves, the souls of dead men.”! Democritus thus trans- 


1Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. i, p. 449. 
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fers from religion, from a relic of primitive animism, to Epis- 
temology this conception of a thing’s possessing a phantasm. 
Epicurus incorporated the same into his system. Lucretius 
makes the above theory of film-like images or phantasms 
(simulacra, quasi membranae summo corpore rerum dereptae, 
D. R. N., iv, 35) explain the figures which appear to us in 
visions, and the images which enter our minds in sense-per- 
ception. We have here, then, an unbroken continuity in the 
evolution of thought from the crude animism that goes back 
to pre-historic Greece, down to the post-Socratic schools. 
Every modern civilization furnishes many examples of such 
survival from this animistic stage of culture, universal in the 
primitive world. The animistic belief took on various forms 
corresponding to the various national characters of which it 
was an expression. At the lowest stages of culture there is 
a belief that a ghost-soul animates man while in the body, and 
appears to others in dream and vision out of the body. The 
film-like soul passes out from the body as a shadow (cxa, 
‘shade ’) in sleep and death, and, superior to the ordinary con- 
ditions of time and space, goes where it will. Survivals of this 
notion have come down to ourselves in such phrases “as ‘out 
of oneself,’ ‘beside oneself,’ ‘in an ecstasy,’ and he who says 
that his spirit goes forth to meet a friend, can still realize 
in the phrase a meaning deeper than metaphor.” ! 

This conception in primitive thought of the relation of 
soul and body is decisive for the whole primitive view of 
nature. It is the soul that makes the difference between a 
dead body and a living one; it is the cause of life and thought 
and change. All nature was interpreted on this analogy. 
Wherever life and movement and agency were seen in the 
physical universe, they were explained as psychical law in the 
natural world. While the less creative and artistic races did 
not rise above animal, fetish, or totem worship, the Greeks in 
their polytheism— whose gods were only the various parts 
and forces of nature —constructed a pantheon harmonious 
and poetic, determining largely their imaginative literature, in 


1 Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. i, p. 397- 
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which literature, too, the gods themselves find their only im- 
mortality. With them the sensuous and natural body forth the 
spiritual; their religion is a religion of nature. The spirits of 
the gods live in nature as personified causes, and this doctrine 
of the agency of personal spirits really gave way only at a com- 
paratively late stage of development to ideas of force and law. 
While certain aspects of animism have succumbed to other 
modes of thinking more adapted to new environment, some 
have persisted, and live not only in the classical age of Greece, 
but form part of our own intellectual inheritance from the 
remote past; ¢.g., the return of the spirits of the departed to 
present themselves to relatives, and the beliefs of the Spiritu- 
alists. The Greeks in the pre-scientific period possessed not 
only exuberant imagination, but childlike credulity. Criticism 
and investigation had not come into being. They believed 
thoroughly in the objective reality of the animistic fancies 
which formed their religion. They regarded with veneration 
and devoutness these deified forces and agencies in nature. 
Their religion and the manifold operations of divine powers 
working in the physical world were the naive conceptions of 
personal will and passion projected into the realms of air and 
sea and sky. The world was resplendent with the beauty of 
their own youthful and joyous minds, and reacted in turn on 
the creating intelligence to make it a lover and worshipper 
of nature. Instead of saying Hercules purified a stagnant 
pool or lake of destructive miasmata, the mythopocic fancy 
of the Greeks converted this into the story of Hercules de- 
stroying the Lernaean Hydra, and later generations believed 
in both monster and hero as realities. There are agencies 
which dominate the destinies of men as well as the phe- 
nomena of the physical world. The Parcae spin out for each 
man his thread of life; Ares presides over battle, and by his 
prowess helps the worthy to victory. Earth, heaven, and sea 
are filled with the personalities of Gé, Zeus, and Poseidon, 
who speak in the turbulent wave, the forked lightning, and the 
bounteous life of the land. The nymphs, the satyrs, Sileni, 
Pan, the local genii make the forest, the bubbling spring, the 
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countryside echo with joyous life of sport; and while nature is 
thus vivified and adorned by imagination, it is to the Greek 
consecrated by faith. 

There is a certain animistic disposition in all poetry that 
deals with nature; ascriptions of language and feeling and 
will to the inanimate are common in our literature, unaccom- 
panied, however, by any religious aspect of such ascription, 
and conveying to the reader no suggestion that what is said is 
anything but a metaphor. When Wordsworth tells us of 

“ The fluttering breezes, fountains that run on 
Murmuring so sweetly in themselves,” 


or Coleridge that 
“ The rivers sang in their channels ; 


Laughed on their shores the hoarse seas ; the yearning ocean swelled up- 
ward ”; 
we see the universal tendency to interpret things animistically, 
to endue things with a soul, to find wherever there is move- 
ment and agency in nature an analogue to ourselves. One 
hears of ‘whispering trees,’ of ‘sighing winds,’ of ‘nodding 
branches,’ of ‘frowning mountains,’ of ‘laughing meadow 
brooks,’ in modern literature. But we no longer accompany 
this personification with any belief in its reality, and our elves, 
sprites, brownies, and woodland nymphs figure only as the 
most attenuated fictions in our fairy-books and _ child-lore. 
Such things no longer function in our thought as causes or 
explanations of natural phenomena. In the primitive world, 
however, and more especially in the pre-scientific Greek world, 
where imagination rather than thought determined belief, this 
animistic interpretation of natural phenomena served at once 
as religion and crude metaphysic. Out of this naturalistic 
religion was developed a naturalistic philosophy, which did not, 
however, do away with animism, but the mythology continued 
to exist for many generations alongside of science as the popu- 
lar religion. Even Socrates, after that long reverie of his in 
camp on the Potidaean campaign, offered a prayer to Helios, 
the sun-god, before going about his daily duties. Still the 
spirit and dogmas of science, from its very beginning, left no 
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place for this mythology. It simply had the sanction of a long 
past, and had been the object of reverence on the part of gen- 
erations of ancestors; it was the popular religion, with which 
it was difficult to make open breach. As far as thought was 
concerned, apart from actual practice and ceremonial obser- 
vance, this breach was made in the Hylozoism of the Ionian 
physiologers. This is the beginning of the ‘ warfare of science.’ 
Doubtless it was in the main the physical aspect of the current 
religion that did most to set astir amongst the Greeks the philo- 
sophical spirit. Mythology had sought a cause for changing 
natural phenomena, and discovered it in a personal will, a tran- 
scendental cause. Science sought an explanation of these 
natural changes, and found a natural cause. This is the point, 
one may unhesitatingly affirm, at which science first came into 
being. The transition here indicated is, therefore, the most 
important change which the history of intellectual development 
has to record. Hitherto there had been no recognition of the 
general interdependence of things, of any unity in the manifold, 
of any law determining the movement of natural phenomena. 
The old animism is a dualistic or double materialism. It con- 
ceives of two essentially different principles, matter and soul, 
but the latter is not immaterial. The film-like shade is as 
much matter as are the images in the philosophy of the mate- 
rialist Democritus, only it is a very different sort of matter 
from the non-psychical. The whole world is made up of two 
fundamentally distinct principles, soul and body, which never 
change over into one another, though they are both material 
or tangible entities. The conception of immaterial spirit is 
not yet reached, though the fundamental mode of thought in 
this primitive mythology is dualistic. Hylozoism, the form which 
the new stammering science assumes, is materialistic monism. 
This antagonism between animistic dualism and materialism is 
the most radical opposition in all religious thought. Through 
the Milesians nature was emptied of soul and of God. Alongside 
of this fundamental opposition between religion and materialism, 
which came to consciousness and expression with the Ionian phy- 
siologers, other oppositions, schisms, heresies, and diversities in 
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creed sink into insignificance. For will and soul, force and life 
were substituted. 

There is a strongly marked interest in origins in the present 
age, dominated as it is by the evolution theory. Men desire 
to observe things and theories in their making, their growth. 
This applies equally to the development of philosophical ideas. 
We style society an organism, and we investigate philosophy 
genetically, carrying our observed forms and processes from 
the physical world into the non-physical, and finding that the 
same fundamental laws prevail here. We find that scientifi- 
cally the rude, but withal beautiful, animistic mythology is the 
protoplasm, as it were, from which speculative philosophy has 
been evolved. Early Greek speculation carries with it many 
marks of being autochthonous. Amongst these the two which 
are of greatest interest for our present purpose are the rela- 
tion in which the early Greek speculation stands to the mythol- 
ogy and religion then current, and secondly, the impress which 
a seaboard nature has left on the philosophy of these coast- 
dwellers. I am not concerned here primarily with the theory 
of the oriental origin of Greek philosophy or of certain aspects 
of pre-Socratic thought, a theory which does not appear to 
have lost ground in the last quarter of a century, but rather 
to have gained in favor. It is not, however, till we come to 
Heraclitus and the Pythagoreans that much evidence can be 
adduced in support of the oriental position, and even there it is 
subject to serious objections. For the early Ionians, the Mile- 
sian physiologers, no such dependency seems plausible. In 
the first place, their philosophy was intimately related to the 
mythology or religion then current (although in spirit and ten- 
dency radically opposed to this), besides being of so simple 
and naive a character that one must suppose it to be a first 
attempt. Thales, in adopting water as the ultimate element 
and the source of all life and movement, was doubtless influ- 
enced by the traditional theology. In the old mythology, as 
Aristotle points out, Oceanus and Tethys are the parents of 
generation, and water, under the name of Styx, was that by 
which the gods made oath. Now the object of the oath is 
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that which is most respected, and the most respected is that 
which is most ancient and primary, 2.c., the gods swore by 
water under the poetical designation of Styx, as something 
more ancient than themselves, the begetter of all things, the 
permanent, the underived. Aristotle therefore regards the 
philosophy of Thales as standing in intimate relation to the 
native mythology; in fact, as a conversion of the poetical forms 
and personifications of the ancient religion into philosophical 
statement. It is in so far a philosophical interpretation of the 
religion then in vogue. This principle of water, therefore, as 
the ultimate element in the universe would seem to show that 
the speculation of Thales was as indigenous as the current 
mythology. The difference between the mythological state- 
ment and the Thalean doctrine is, that the latter seeks to 
explain physical phenomena by physical causes; and so in break- 
ing away from the ascription of natural changes to transcen- 
dental powers, 2.¢., from the mythological view of the world, 
it becomes the first step in science. Oceanus and Styx are 
de-personified, and stand with Thales simply for the physical 
element, water, which was endued with life, an inherent and 
intrinsic attribute of matter, and not a separate principle. His 
claim to the title of founder of Philosophy, first given him by 
Tiedemann, is based on the fact that he announced a unitary 
principle to make the world process intelligible, and that from 
observation of the phenomena of animated nature he conceived 
the life-principle to be moisture. It was the first attempt to 
reduce to a single comprehensible principle nature’s endless 
variety and detail. He looked upon the Aegean sea, teeming 
with its manifold forms of life; he observed the vivifying 
shower, the moist seed, the rising sap, the fluid blood, the 
meadow-life fed by the arteries of streams; and he said, this 
nature, pulsing with vital energy, is ultimately moisture. This 
is the begetter, the origin. Such a theory as this could not 
well have arisen elsewhere than in a physical environment like 
the Ionian coast, filled with ever-changing shore and sea life. 
Biologists nowadays tell us that the aquatic origin of life is a 
fundamental principle in Evolution. The physical influences, 
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therefore, which gave form and coloring to the mythology of 
the early Greeks, determined also in some degree the character 
of their first speculative philosophy. These two things, then, 
the relation between the early religion and philosophy, and the 
impress which a coast nature has left on the latter, afford us 
incidentally strong evidence for the indigenous character of 
Hylozoism. 

In Anaximander the dzretpor, 7.c., unlimited, undifferentiated 
matter, is the Chaos of mythology and the poets. Particular 
things are in this potentially. This first principle (a term 
which Anaximander himself introduced into philosophy as 
apy) is self-moved and living ; it produces spontaneously all 
things out of itself. Like the other Milesians, he held a 
dynamical, in distinction from a mechanical, theory of nature, 
i.c., he proceeded on the assumption of a living energy which, 
by the transmutation it undergoes in spontaneous development, 
furnishes an explanation for the formal and qualitative distinc- 
tions of all generated things. The mechanical theory of 
physics, on the other hand, is later than the Ionian Hylozoism, 
and denies all actual generation, accounting for every formal 
and qualitative change by certain alterations in relations of 
space, as position or combination of material elements. It 
assumes that the material elements are fixed and permanent, 
but that change in position is competent to account for alter- 
ation in quality and form. This theory, though frequently 
referred to Anaximander, is not in keeping with the spirit of 
Hylozoism, which sees in nature a living force and regards its 
processes and continuous alterations as spontaneous develop- 
ments of life. The mechanical theory is developed later by 
Anaxagoras, Empedocles, and the Atomists. In the doctrine 
of Anaximander, the earth was at first in a liquid state, and by 
means of surrounding fires it was dried into its present con- 
figuration. Out of the primordial slime (in which Osborn, /vom 
the Grecks to Darwin, sees the prototype of Oken’s U7-Schleim, 
though wrongly attributing the origination of the idea to 
Anaximenes), the manifold forms of animal and vegetable life 
are developed. Anaximenes returns to the standpoint of 
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Thales, regarding everything as derived from one of the sen- 
sible elements. But instead of agreeing with Thales that the 
ultimate principle is water, Anaximenes regards it as air, and 
endows it with infinity, animation, and perpetual motion, — at- 
tributes derived apparently from the teaching of Anaximander. 
He looked on the world as a great living organism. Air is the 
principle of animal life ; by inhaling and exhaling we live, and 
from this manifestation of vital function it was a very easy and 
natural step to bring inhalation and life into causal relation 
with each other. As air is the principle of being for us, so it 
is for the whole world. This ‘breath of life’ (both wvedma and 
anp are employed to designate it, Stob. Ecl. i. 296), however, 
which in man is the soul, is not conceived of as a world-soul, 
though this spiritual and pantheistic tendency, already visible 
here, becomes strongly marked in Heraclitus. Air, in the doc- 
trine of Anaximenes, is simply the atmospheric air, which by 
virtue of its mobility, its associations with life, and its wide 
diffusion, was fitted to be regarded as the substratum of the 
constantly changing phenomenal world. Rain, hail, fire, snow, 
and meteoric stones were to the untrained observer varied 
forms of atmospheric development. Unlike Thales, who re- 
gards the world as a sort of germination from a seed-state, and 
makes it thus an essentially vegetable process, Anaximenes 
looks upon the principle of production, air, as from all time 
perfectly developed; and makes the process of life analogous to 
that in a human being. The cause of change is in the eternal 
motion of the air; all qualitative change is due to motion. 
This motion assumes the form of opposite processes of con- 
densation and rarefaction, contraction and expansion, and this 
as a sort of eternal see-saw represents the manner of the 
world’s development. These two processes are synonymous 
with heating and cooling, the qualitative correlates of quanti- 
tative changes in attenuation and condensation of air. Accord- 
ing to Diogenes, a follower of Anaximenes, plants and animals 
are developed out of the primordial slime abiogenetically under 
the influence of heat, and this doctrine is a further survival 
from the speculation of Anaximander. This Diogenes of 
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Apollonia held a theory similar to that of the Ionian Anaxim- 
enes, in regarding the world as a living organism, deriving its 
transformation from its own spontaneous vitality and self-initi- 
ated motion ; further in making air the principle of life and 
the ultimate element. But he goes beyond Anaximenes in 
making this air a rational essence, the source of order in the 
universe, his fundamental aim being to explain the teleology 
and intellectual aspect of cosmical development. Mind and 
body, however, are not separated, but are still hylozoistically 
conceived as one material principle with certain rational attri- 
butes. We have the statement of Aristotle that none of the 
ancient physiologers, to whom Diogenes belongs, distinguished 
between matter and the moving cause. Anaxagoras, by the 
introduction of a transcendent noétic principle, was the first to 
separate the moving cause from the changing phenomena, and 
to proclaim a universe of mind and matter. 

This emphasis of the psychical principle in the universe, 
which we find becoming more and more pronounced in the 
Ionian physiologers down to Diogenes, is felt most strongly in 
the philosophy of Heraclitus. The principle of fire, which is 
the concrete correlate of the metaphysical notion of life, is for 
Heraclitus the ultimate essence. This is in constant mutation 
and activity; the world is a process. There is nothing sta- 
tionary, no fixed Being ; all is Becoming, and this is figured 
forth in the restless, mobile, altering, and consuming fire. 
There is an eternal movement, a perpetual oscillation in the 
world-process between winter and summer, night and day, cold 
and warmth, life and death, and all the manifold opposites and 
antinomies wherewith nature operates. The force determining 
this universal order is the universal reason («ouvds Aoyos), which 
is identical with primitive fire, forming all things out of itself 
by the power inherent in it. Matter, and force or life, are not 
separated here. There is no absolute origination, but only 
development ; fire has no creative, but only transforming 
power. The dictum holds for all this hylozoistic philosophy : 
ex nthilo nihil fit. Truth is the absorption of self into the 
ground of reason, the universal fire, which is the source of 
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illumination for both the physical and spiritual worlds. This 
has a sound as of the Mysteries, and so we find, too, that the 
philosophy of Heraclitus has a marked religious coloring, 
derived doubtless from his personal connection with the Or- 
phic and Dionysiac mysteries in his native city of Ephesus, —a 
city famous as a religious centre. The oscillating identity of 
life and death, or the doctrine that the various opposites pass 
over into each other and when viewed in the light of continued 
process are one, is only an interpretation of the statement : 
“Dionysus and Hades (7.e., Life and Death) are the same” 
(Fragm. 129. Cf Pfleiderer: Die Philosophie des Heraklit von 
Ephesus im Lichte der Mysterientdce, pp. 28, 78). The pan- 
theistic tendency of the Heraclitean system and its saturation 
with mysticism, make the partial derivation of his philosophy 
from the Orphico-Dionysiac mysteries not unlikely, while the 
perpetual movement and development in nature postulated by 
Anaximander and Anaximenes may possibly have some his- 
torical kinship with the doctrine of Flux, or eternal Becoming. 
However this may be, the philosophy of Heraclitus is hylozo- 
istic. The world-intelligence itself is part and parcel of the 
world-material and shares in the universal change and process. 
There is no idea of a transcendent reason, nor yet is the system 
a proper pantheism. The universal Logos is materialistically 
conceived (or at least expressed), and the system finds its proper 
classification, therefore, with the monistic philosophies of the 
Milesians. 

In the foregoing account of the development of hylozoistic 
theory, we find this most ancient expression of philosophic 
thought motived in part by affinity, in part by opposition to, 
religious belief, while in logical import it is essentially an- 
tagonistic to the latter. To philosophical energy there was 
doubtless greater stimulus in points of opposition than in those 
of affinity. Even Heraclitus, influenced as he is by the doc- 
trines of the mysteries, is at open war with the popular religion, 
and Thales conceives of an absolutely materialistic world in 
which there is no room for the religion of animism. Along 
with this breach between popular religion and science, one 
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notices ever growing the confident tone of superiority in the 
latter, as reasoned truth, over the traditional religion. Hera- 
clitus looks with contempt on the vulgar mythology, and a little 
later we hear the vigorous denunciations of the reformer Xeno- 
phanes. The philosophy of Hylozoism as a naturalistic ex- 
planation of the world’s development is near akin to the 
deliverances of sense; the elements which are exalted into 
metaphysical principles, ¢,g., water and air, are in the main 
observations of sense-perception. This philosophy begins, too, 
on the geographical outskirts of Greece. It is, as it were, 
‘peripherally excited,’ while the more highly intellectual phi- 
losophy of the Socratic age is developed in Athens, the 
scientific and geographical centre of Greek civilization. 


Wittiam A. HAmMonp. 











SOME POINTS IN THE THEORY OF INFERENCE. 


I‘ is the consciousness of the most difficult and intricate 

processes of thought that is the clearest, and, in proportion 
as the process becomes easy and simple in itself, so does it be- 
come to reflective scrutiny obscure and difficult of recognition. 
As we might expect, therefore, it is the nature of elaborate and 
difficult reasoning, such as that made use of in scientific dis- 
covery, that has been most fully investigated and is best under- 
stood. Such reasoning is the type that we have at hand on 
which to base our conception of reasoning in general. The in- 
vestigation of it is in reality the most elementary part of the 
science of Logic. The most advanced and difficult part is the 
investigation of the nature of that sort of reasoning which is so 
simple and rapid that it tends to become organic. 

It is thus only of late years that the process by which dis- 
tance is inferred has come to be recognized as reasoning at all. 
While Mill recognizes that this is inference, the fact is for him 
an isolated one, and is not seen to have any ulterior bearings. 
The general conception which runs through his Logic is that 
reasoning is one thing and observation another, and that there 
is no difficulty in drawing a hard and fast line between the 
two. The conception, however, does not fail to land him in 
difficulties. He is driven by it to the conclusion that Kepler’s 
discovery of the elliptical path of the planets was not a case of 
reasoning at all, but merely a case of observation. He com- 
pares it, rightly enough, I think, to the process by which a 
navigator on sailing round a piece of land might conclude that 
it was an island. As the navigator takes in his facts piece- 
meal, and then brings them together under the general descrip- 
tion ‘island,’ so Kepler took in the facts of the successive posi- 
tions of Mars in the same way, and brought them together 
under the general description of ‘ellipse.’ It did not occur to 
Mill, however, that the true conclusion was, not that Kepler’s 
process was not reasoning, but that the navigator’s was. 
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Two cases have to be distinguished, namely, that of the 
navigator sailing round the land before he had the conception 
‘island’ in his head, and that of his sailing round it afterwards. 
We may conceive of a navigator born yesterday cruising the 
high seas and finding here land that he could not anyhow get 
round, and here again land that he could. As the respective 
differences and resemblances dawned upon him, we might con- 
ceive him naming the one ‘continent’ and the other ‘island.’ 
Thus the conception would be formed and the name attached. 
We may then suppose him coasting along a piece of land, un- 
certain whether it is a continent or an island. In the end he 
succeeds in getting round it, and then we say he estadblishes the 
fact that it is an island. We thus arrive at the conclusion, — 
one of considerable interest, I think,—that the process by 
which in the first instance we constitute a conception is the 
very same process by which, after the conception is constituted, 
we prove a fact. If this view is correct, it has an important 
bearing on questions that lie within the sphere of metaphysics. 
We prove that anything is real and not an illusion by handling 
it, and by appealing to those about us, to satisfy ourselves that 
they can feel and handle it also. Why does this prove to us 
that the thing is real? Simply because it is in this very man- 
ner, by handling things and finding that others concur with us 
in regard to their existence, identity, and position, that we 
have in the first instance built up the complex conception of 
reality. 

This, then, may be taken as a specimen of the direct proof 
of a fact. The navigator takes note of some landmark, a rock 
or promontory, perhaps ; sails round the land till he comes in 
view of it again; sees the sea all round it; and then pro- 
nounces it to be an island. In the process there are three ele- 
ments: (1) the antecedent knowledge, ‘Sea-surrounded lands 
are islands’; (2) the newly-learned fact, ‘This is a sea-sur- 
rounded land’; (3) the conclusion, ‘This is an island.’ The 
syllogism, then, it seems, is not an idle and meaningless 

petitio principii after all, but accurately enough gives the form 
that even such elementary reasoning as this must take. The 
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marvellous old Greek was right; it is his critics that have mis- 
understood the situation. It is perfectly true, of course, that 
if we look upon the major and minor as something that we 
knew certainly and definitely to begin with, then the con- 
clusion brings us no new knowledge. The true conception 
is, however, that while we are reasoning we are alive and mov- 
ing about, continually learning new facts by observation or tes- 
timony, or obtaining new admissions, it may be, from a contro- 
versial opponent. ‘The new facts are the minor premiss; the 
antecedent knowledge is the major. Both are equally essential 
to the conclusion. 

The process of inference, then, naturally falls into two parts : 
(1) what takes place before the general knowledge evinced in 
the major is acquired; (2) what takes place afterwards. The 
first is the ascent from a particular to a general, and so far cor- 
responds to the current conception of Induction. When it 
takes place, however, prior to the formation of such a concept 
as ‘island,’ which has been long embodied in ordinary speech, 
we do not call it Induction, but Abstraction or Generalization. 
It is not hard, I think, to see that the two are the same pro- 
cess. When the concept is a more complex one, when, for 
example, we think of what took place in Newton’s mind before 
the concept of Gravitation sprang into existence, there the pro- 
cess undoubtedly corresponds to what all logicians call Induc- 
tion. The question, however, next arises: Are we rigidly to 
confine the term Induction to what takes place before the 
formation of the concept, to the process that is truly an ascent 
from particulars to generals? This, it must be said, however 
appropriate it seems, would not be in accordance with the ordi- 
nary practice of logicians. Mill’s Inductive Methods, for ex- 
ample, would not in that case be rightly described as Inductive 
Methods at all. At the same time, if we unite under a com- 
mon name what happens before the formation of the concept 
and what happens afterwards, we confuse two mental processes 
that are markedly distinct. It is the formation of a conception 
that first brings what is going on in the mind clearly before 
consciousness. The argument from particulars without a real- 
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ized general conception is the process of unconscious sagacity. 
After the conception is formed, such reasoning as then takes 
place has a definite goal in view. We wish, for instance, to 
know whether some substance will poison rats, and administer 
it to ascertain. We do not know in advance, indeed, what 
Nature’s answer will be, but we know that it will be either 
‘yes’ or ‘no.’ In Induction proper we do not even know this 
much. Previous to the mental suggestion that gives us the 
clue to the explanation of the facts, we are simply bewildered. 
We cannot interrogate Nature on the subject, because we do 
not know what question to ask. Suddenly the happy thought, 
as we say, strikes us, and all is clear. It is one noticeable 
feature of true Induction that it frequently has a charm and in- 
terest of which conscious reasoning is devoid. Many of us can 
listen all day long with unflagging interest to stories of animal 
or infantile reasoning. The happy thought, the felicitous ex- 
pression, the slang that ‘catches on,’ are among the types of 
the Induction that precedes conception. 

Of what description, then, is the reasoning that Mill makes 
the subject of his Methods? It is plain that it is not that by 
which general conceptions are formed. It is, however, that by 
which they are tested. After the formation of the conception 
all the subsequent reasoning takes the same form. What its 
nature is, depends on the answer to the question as to what 
the major premiss is. If that is an ascertained unshakable 
certainty, then it can be nothing but simple Deduction. If not, 
it will be that sort of inverted Deduction which Mill identifies 
with Induction. Let us suppose again that I want to poison 
rats, and to this end buy some arsenic. I may not even con- 
sciously refer to my major premiss, ‘Arsenic poisons rats.’ 
The knowledge is there, however, else I would not buy the 
arsenic. Suppose, however, on the other hand, that I wish to 
ascertain whether arsenic does infallibly poison rats. I assume 
for the moment that it does, and administer it. If the rat dies, 
my assumption is confirmed and becomes for me an established 
truth. If the rat does not die, and I am certain that what I 
have administered is arsenic, my assumption is then upset. It 
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is either upset altogether, or it must be taken back and cor- 
rected, to be tried again in an amended form. I must next, 
perhaps, ascertain whether a larger dose will be effective. In 
this case we have: (1) the Major, ‘ Arsenic poisons rats,’ — an 
hypothesis to be tested; (2) the Minor, ‘ This is arsenic,’ —an 
ascertained fact ; (3) the formal conclusion, ‘ This will poison 
rats.’ This formal conclusion is then compared with fact and 
seen to be wrong, and the real conclusion is arrived at, that the 
Major premiss will not hold good, at any rate as stated. The 
form of the sequence in all reasoning is the same. The dictum 
de omni et nullo is valid universally. In such reasoning as 
Mill applies his methods to, the syllogism is still used, but its 
use is retroactive. To make the process either of direct Deduc- 
tion or of this inverse Deduction comprehensible, it seems then 
that we must assume that there is some new fact learned at 
the moment, or at any rate before the final conclusion is arrived 
at, by observation, by testimony, or by admission. In direct 
Deduction, the new fact is the minor premiss. In inverse 
Deduction it is the validity or otherwise of the formal conclu- 
sion, and this is, in the typical cases, learned by comparison 
with living fact. Jevons, I think, is right in the opinion that 
itis when Mill reaches Deduction that his view of reasoning 
most closely approaches accuracy. In Deduction he finds the 
three elements: Induction, Ratiocination, and Verification. 
Where he misses the mark is in not perceiving that the same 
elements are to be found wherever reasoning exists. 

It will be said that, if we identify Induction with Abstraction, 
we identify two things which have an essential element of 
difference. An Induction is an assertion, while a concept is 
not. Perhaps it will be found, however, that this opinion rests 
ona misconception of the nature of the concept. If we agreed 
with Professor Huxley that the “ houses seen in dreams” were 
types of the concept ‘house,’ then indeed it would be impos- 
sible to see how a concept could comprise an assertion. That 
notion of the concept, however, was one which Berkeley 
thought he had exterminated from philosophy two hundred 
years ago. One might as well say that those of Turner’s 
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pictures which are successful in conveying the effect of a hazy 
atmosphere are generic, as that a man seen in dreams “like a 
figure by twilight” is “generic.”! If we glance at what is 
called an identical proposition, it will be possible to see that 
every concept must comprise an assertion. Contrast these 
two propositions: ‘This white thing is not black’; ‘White is 
not black.’ The first may not even be true. We might see 
that the thing in question was black, if we could see it in 
another light, or if our nerves were in their normal condition. 
We know that the second must be true, because we at once 
perceive that we cannot deny it without breaking the law of 
contradiction, that is, the law that prohibits self-contradiction. 
If there is a danger of self-contradiction, however, there must 
have been at the start some assertion for us to contradict. 
And so there plainly was. ‘White is not black,’ is not equiv- 
alent to ‘This white thing is not a black thing,’ with which 
Mill confuses it, and so proceeds to treat it as an ordinary 
truth of experience. It is equivalent to ‘If this thing is white, 
it is not black,’ a conditional proposition which he rightly 
describes as “a proposition concerning a proposition, the sub- 
ject of the assertion being itself an assertion.”’ The assertion 
that we would contradict if we allowed that white was black, is 
simply the assertion that the name ‘white’ is applicable to the 
color ‘white’ and to nothing else. It is the convention that 
underlies intelligible speech. It is a truth that we learn, and 
cannot help learning, whenever we learn the meaning of the 
words ‘white’ and ‘black.’ In regard to simple conceptions 
such as those of color, it may not seem a truth of much signifi- 
cance, but when we come to conceptions which are a shade 
more complex, such as those of straightness or equality, we 
begin to understand its weight. 

In holding fast to the Baconian doctrine that we know noth- 
ing of the outward world except what we have learned by 
observation, Mill held fast, I conceive, to an important truth, 
but he missed in some respects the right method of recon- 
ciling this truth with the other facts of the situation. It 


1 lume, English Men of Letters Series, p. 98. 
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may be necessary, however, before going further, to meet the 
inquiry as to whether this is a truth at all. Is it not more in 
accordance with what recent science has taught us, to hold that 
we come into the world at birth with a large amount of knowl- 
edge of outward things ready made? The pointer puppy points 
pheasants the first time he is taken out. The monkey has been 
known to shriek and go into convulsions at the sight of a snake 
the first time it has seen one. Undoubtedly we do come into 
the world with innumerable inherited anticipations about the 
realities that we are afterwards to encounter. The essential 
characteristic of knowledge, however, is the element of duality, 
of correspondence between anticipation and fact, and it is of 
this element that such instances of inherited capacities or sen- 
timents are devoid. They may be true or they may be mis- 
leading. We may have an inherited dread of the harmless 
necessary cat as well as of the serpent. We do not call such 
anticipations knowledge, at any rate until they have been com- 
pared with fact and found valid. We can have no knowledge 
of matters of fact without the comparison of conceptions with 
actuality, because knowledge simply means truth ascertained to 
be truth by reference to fact. Kant’s notion that there is in 
the mind a function for the creation of synthetic propositions 
a priori, is, when translated into plain English, an impossible 
one. Such propositions are said to add to our knowledge of 
the world of fact, as contrasted with analytic propositions, which 
do not. The function would then be one for making up truths 
in regard to matters of fact, irrespective of all verification by 
comparison with reality. Such a function as this, we may be 
sure, no mind either human or divine possesses. 

Taking it then as established that all truths in regard to 
matters of fact must rest, in the end, on verification by com- 
parison with fact, either mediately or immediately, we are face 
to face with the question that is still the crux of metaphysics 
—the question how it is that we have, in the axioms of mathe- 
matics and all that can be deduced from them, a body of truths 
that present a marked contrast to the ordinary truths of experi- 
ence, in that we not only know them to be true, but know also 
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that it is impossible for them to be otherwise than true. Mill’s 
answer is, of course, that this fancied knowledge is an illusion, 
that as our fathers thought the antipodes inconceivable and yet 
there are antipodes, so, though we think round squares incon- 
ceivable, yet there may be parts of the universe where the 
squares are round and where two and two make five. This, 
however, is a mere collection of words without a meaning, and 
can satisfy no one. All that there is of plausibility in it rests 
on the double meaning of the word inconceivable. No one 
could ever have had any difficulty in representing to himself 
antipodes, whatever difficulty he might have had in believing 
in them. We cannot, however, even represent to ourselves a 
round square, because we find that precisely in proportion as it 
becomes round it ceases to be square. In regard to the axiom, 
‘Two straight lines cannot enclose a space,’ Mill says, accu- 
rately enough, that the upholders of this proposition maintain 
it on the ground that we can see its truth by merely thinking 
of the lines. The answer to this, he thinks, is to be found in 
the capacity of geometrical forms for being painted in the im- 
agination with a distinctness equal to reality. “Thus,” he 
says, “although we cannot follow two diverging lines by the 
eye to infinity, yet we know that if they begin to converge, it 
must be at a finite distance ; thither we can follow them in our 
imagination, and satisfy ourselves that if they approach they 
will not be straight, but curved.” That is an accurate descrip- 
tion of the process by which we satisfy ourselves that two 


’ 


straight lines cannot enclose a space; but we cannot help ask- 
ing: Is it a description of the process by which truths of ex- 
perience are learned? It is one of Mill's most characteristic 
doctrines, and one on which he repeatedly and emphatically 
insists, that “whenever we form a new judgment — judge a 
truth new to us —the judgment is not a recognition of a rela- 
tion between concepts, but of a succession, a coexistence, or a 
similitude between facts.””"! Whether we admit that this applies 
to all new truths or not, we may certainly admit that it applies 
to all new truths of experience. It is quite plain that a new 


1 Examination of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy, 4th ed. p. 426. 
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truth of experience cannot be learned by the process of com- 
paring one of our concepts with another. Yet it is precisely 
by doing this, — by comparing our concept of straight lines 
with our concept of lines that enclose a space, and finding them 
incongruous, — that Mill describes us as arriving at the truth 
that they never enclose a space. 

Are we to take it, then, that so far Hume was right, that the 
truths of mathematics are truths of idea and of idea only? It 
seems that they rest on the comparison of concepts with one 
another, and not with outward fact. That, at all events, is an 
absolute truth with which any theory on the subject will have 
to reconcile itself as best it can. Mill's pervading error in 
dealing with the question of demonstration and necessary truth, 
is that he treats the lines and circles of geometry as if they 
were specimens that we had picked up in our rambles, while 
they really are lines and circles which we suppose ourselves to 
have just drawn or just constructed. It is to such lines and 
circles only that Euclid’s method of proof is applicable. We 
take the straight line and make it rotate on a point. We can 
then deduce all the properties of the circle. The radii are 
equal, because they are, by hypothesis, the same straight line in 
different positions. The true postulate of geometry is that the 
straight line can be placed in any position, and yet be con- 
ceived as remaining in all other respects the same. In the 
fourth proposition, Euclid very plainly postulates that the 
figures with which he deals should be capable of being lifted 
and moved about, and placed on top of one another ; in other 
words, that they be capable of being regarded as identical in 
spite of difference of position. If this postulate were specifi- 
cally set forth instead of being tacitly taken for granted, it 
would be plain that the construction of the fifth proposition 
and the proof resting on it are mere surplusage. We have in 
any case to postulate the possibility of taking up the large tri- 
angles formed by the extension of the sides, reversing one of 
them, and placing it on top of the other. Why not at once 
take up the isosceles triangle, reverse it, and place it on top of 
its former self? We should thus have two triangles to com- 
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pare, possessing all the characteristics of those in the fourth 
proposition. If indeed an attempt were made anywhere among 
the definitions to define what is meant by the size of an angle, 
it would be found that no comprehensible definition could be 
made without rendering this and some half dozen other propo- 
sitions of the first book self-evident. The equality of two 
angles, and the equality of two lines joining points respectively 
equidistant from their vertices, are two expressions for the 
same fact. 

Every geometrical proof rests ultimately on the law of con- 
tradiction, on the fact that if we deny its validity we will be 
found to have denied the assumption with which we started. 
Are we driven to the conclusion, then, that in dealing with 
geometrical questions we have to do with something that 
emanates from ourselves? There seems to be no escape from 
it. The problem is, how to reconcile such a conclusion with 
the other indubitable certainty, that the truths of geometry are 
at the same time truths of the world of fact outside us. The 
suggestion has been made that they are not, but here I think 
there is a misconception. The world of fact may not indeed 
present us with such a thing as an ideally straight line, but it 
is an important truth for all that, that it presents us with lines 
that approximate indefinitely to the ideal of straightness, and 
vary about it as their point of equilibrium. This it is that 
enables us to make a practical application of the problems of 
geometry in the world of fact. 

The problem, then, of reconciling the proposition that the 
truths of geometry are truths of idea with the other proposi- 
tion that they are truths of the outward world, remains to be 
solved. We find its solution, I think, in this, that the same hy- 
potheses in regard to our own activity which are the subject of 
Euclid’s demonstrations, enter very largely into the constitu- 
tion of what we call the outward world. If we consider what 
we really mean by the distance of anything from us, we will 
find that it is nothing else but the length of the straight line 
that we would construct if we moved towards it in a uniform 
direction. If we consider what we mean by its height, we will 
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find that it is nothing else but the length of the line that we 
would construct if we ascended perpendicularly from its base 
to its summit. This truth, or something like it, seems to have 
struck Kant. He observes that “the formative synthesis by 
which we construct a triangle in imagination is the very same 
as that which we employ in the apprehension of a phenome- 
non.” The facts of geometry are not singular in that they 
rest on an hypothesis, on an ‘if’ and a ‘would be.’ All facts, 
indeed, are in the same position. We reckon it the very type 
of a fact that gold is yellow. As Lotze remarks, however, gold 
is only what would be yellow 7f we saw it in the light. 

It is worthy of notice that Hume's definition of necessary 
truths as truths of idea only gave him, at any rate, a basis: for 
their classification which sufficiently accorded with the current 
use of language, and did not lead him either into meaningless 
hairsplittings or into inconsistencies. Kant divided them into 
two classes, Analytic and Synthetic, and no two philosophers 
since Kant’s time seem to have been able to agree as to the class 
in which any particular axiom should be included. Mill calls 
them all Truths of Experience. Bain, however, does not follow 
him here. He thinks that ‘Things which are equal to the same 
thing are equal to one another’ is a truth of experience, but 
that the proposition, ‘Two straight lines cannot enclose a 
space,’ should fall into the identical or implicated class. Man- 
sel, who follows Kant and uses Kantian phrascology, also puts 
some of the axioms in one class and some in another; but the 
strange thing is that the very axioms which Bain takes out of 
the identical class Mansel retains within it, while he excludes 
others which Bain includes. Huxley would call necessary the 
certain reminiscence, ‘I was in pain yesterday,’ and Spencer 
would at any rate so denominate the statement ‘I am in pain 
now.’ Nothing, however, is more certain than that our evi- 
dence for the truth of all the axioms of Mathematics, what- 
ever it is, is the same in kind; and, further, that it is of a 
nature readily distinguishable from our evidence for the truth 
of matters of fact. Bain, in support of his view that the propo- 
sition, ‘Things which are equal to the same thing are equal to 
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one another,’ is a truth of experience, observes that Equality 
may properly be defined as immediate coincidence. If it may, 
then the two terms should be capable of being used converti- 
bly; but it is clear enough that this is not the case. If we 
predicate equality of two lines, we do not mean that they actu- 
ally coincide, but that they possess that attribute whereby they 
would coincide if superimposed. The coincidence of two lines 
would be a matter of fact to which no necessary proposition 
could ever apply. Their equality is a matter of conception to 
which alone such propositions are applicable. The fact of 
coincidence can be observed by all beings possessed of sight 
and touch; the notion of equality is probably quite beyond the 
intellectual grasp of the Bushman or the Dammara. Besides, 
what can be said about such equality as that between straight 
lines and crooked ones, equality which is not accompanied with 
the possibility of coincidence ? 

If, as I think is clear to demonstration, a prior? knowledge 
is a contradiction in terms, then of course there must be a 
sense in which the truth that things which are equal to the 
same thing are equal to one another, has its ultimate ground 
in experience. Where, however, it seems to me that Mill and 
Bain and the rest of the Empirical school have gone wrong, 
has been in treating the question as if the experience on which 
such a truth is grounded were experience obtained after the 
conception of equality had come into existence, instead of 
being the experience which had created that conception. If 
we can conceive of an inductive process by which general laws 
were arrived at as having taken place antecedently to the for- 
mation of such conceptions, then we may be able to under- 
stand how it is possible for a whole science to be deduced from 
them. 

Kant, I think, was right in the opinion, —in which, indeed, 
he only followed Hume, —that the judgment that a straight 
line is the shortest distance between two points is synthetic, as 
the notion of quantity is not to be elicited from the notion of 
‘straight’ or of ‘linc’ by analysis. If we regard the proposi- 
tion from the standpoint of a man born blind, straightness 
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would then only mean for us the sensation attendant on direct 
or uniform motion, such as the motion of the ulna on the 
humerus, and the comparative distance between two points 
could be understood, I imagine, as having a reference to noth- 
ing else but the temporal duration of the motion experienced 
in passing the finger along from one point to another in a sur- 
face, supposing such motion to be at a uniform rate. Repeated 
trials would soon form the basis of a generalization to the effect 
that, other things being equal, the more free from sensations of 
turning or wavering the motion was, the sooner would the goal 
be reached. Such a generalization would obviously be nothing 
else but a truth of experience. It is worthy of remark that 
straightness, like smoothness or purity, is based on the pres- 
ence of one sensation, in this case a muscular one, and the 
absence of all others. It is this possession of a negative ele- 
ment that makes it capable of perfection. Roughness or 
crookedness, which are merely positive, have no limit to their 
degrees. The law, therefore, which connected the direct motion 
and brief duration of the journey between two points would 
not merely connect directness and brevity as such, but would 
embrace the proportional inference that the more nearly per- 
fect the directness of the motion was, the briefer would the 
journey be from one point to another. 

It will be observed that the law even in this elementary 
form has this important characteristic about it, that, so far as 
it goes, it is in the direction of introducing a quantitative stand- 
ard for the conceptions based on muscular sensation, and it 
is a familiar truth that it is the introduction of a quantitative 
standard for sensations that brings the conceptions based on 
such sensations under the purview of exact science. The notion 
of quantity that we have so far reached, is itself, however, only 
ofa rudimentary character, and lacks, indeed, the essential ele- 
ments of the ‘quantity’ of science, namely, precision and 
objectivity. These come by measurement, and with measure- 
ment comes the developed conception of equality. Professor 
Bain, it seems to me, is clearly wrong when he says that the 
sole reason why we know that two things which are equal to 
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the same thing are equal to one another, is that we have uni- 
formly noticed this to be the case. It is rather because, for 
the purposes of geometry, we call no two things equal unless 
we assume them to have been measured with one another or 
with a third thing. Equality is not merely a case of perfect 
similarity in one respect; it is perfect similarity with a history; 
it is that sort of perfect similarity which is the result of a 
known cause. The notion of causality thus enters into it, 
On what, then, is the possibility of measurement itself depend- 
ent? It is dependent on the existence and recognition of 
the Thing, of that which is beyond all question the same thing 
for you as it is for me; and this, in the last resort, means that 
which I can put my finger on, and which you cannot put yours 
on without displacing mine. The muscular sensations that 
give us this experience are our ultimate warrant for regarding 
anything as the same and as permanent. Once we have the 
conception of the Thing in this sense, we can suppose that 
thing to be a foot-rule, and we can take measurements ad 
libitum which will bridge the gulf between us, and convert the 
subjects of such measurements into objective fact. 

Supposing, then, that we have the edges of two surfaces to 
measure, and — still keeping to the blind man’s standpoint — 
first run our finger along each to satisfy ourselves as to the 
absence of the sensations that accompany cither roughness or 
curvature, and then place the surfaces side by side close to 
each other. If now we can run our finger along each end and 
experience the same absence of the sensation of unevenness, 
we pronounce the lines forming the two edges equal. It thus 
seems that, at bottom, straightness and equality are the same 
thing. A closer analysis would perhaps also satisfy us that 
parallelism is involved in the conception as well; that the lines 
which cross the ends of the straight lines that we measure, 
must not only be straight themselves but also parallel with 


each other. 

We gain thus a notion of the equality that springs from co- 
incidence, the equality that is perfect similarity both of size 
and shape. We have, however, in the conception of two 
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similar periods of temporal duration, or of the same period of 
temporal duration for two people, combined perhaps with that 
of uniform motion during such a period, another sort of equality 
altogether ; and the identification of these two is part of the 
inductive process that precedes the developed conception of 
spatial equality. Having the concept of an equality that does 
not involve coincidence, we have a basis for the comparison of 
lines that do not coincide, and for pronouncing them equal or 
unequal to each other. Supposing them to be rigid, some third 
line that was bendable would have to be thought of as being 
used to measure with each. We would then find that, when- 
ever we had one line with regard to which we were satisfied 
that its direction was uniform, and another line placed beside it 
joining the same points, the more closely the direction of the 
latter approximated to perfect uniformity, the less would be 
the unevenness between the end of its measure and the end of 
the straight line. 

A man born blind might thus no doubt readily learn that a 
straight line is always the shortest distance between two points, 
and, in the case of the blind man born among a race of seeing 
men, so much of the concept of straightness would be imbibed 
with language that the proposition would probably seem self- 
evident. Whether a race of blind men would ever have arrived 
at it as a self-evident truth, would be an interesting inquiry if 
it could anyhow be answered. The reason, at any rate, why it 
seems self-evident to us is, I think, that we learn its truth and 
the grounds of its truth in learning to see. Visual straight- 
ness, itself a muscular sensation, is for us the mark of that 
which is the track of direct motion ; and visual length is the 
mark of the temporal duration of uniform motion. Vision thus 
in an instant codrdinates for us the quality of the motion and 
its quantitative bearing. 

When we speak of the quantitative aspect of geometry, we 
must distinguish between two things, namely, simple quantity 
and numerical quantity. Euclid does not introduce the latter, 
as regards angles at any rate. His conclusions are not, for all 
that, the less quantitative. The early geometricians did for the 
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directions of straight lines what Descartes and Clairaut did for 
curves. The directions of straight lines corresponding to uni- 
; form forward motion, uniform sidewise motion, and so on, had 
i in themselves nothing quantitative about them. It was the 





conception of the angle, and the predication in regard to one 





angle that it was equal to, or greater than, or less than another, 
that reduced them to a quantitative standard. An angle itself 
is nothing in the world; only straight lines and their directions 
exist. The fourth proposition determined the import of the 
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equality of angles with each other, — in other words, the import 
iV. of the quantitative inclination of one line to another; and it is 
on it that all the others rest. The parallelism of two lines 

| means primarily their uniformity of direction. Direction, how- 
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4 ever, it must be observed, has itself no meaning cxcept rela- 
| tively to some standard. Our bodies are the ordinary standard 
which we use in practice. When we wish to make the propo- 


sition general and say of two lines that their direction is uni- 
form, we must introduce the notion of an intersecting line as 
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¥ | the standard of this uniformity. The simplest definition of the 
parallelism of two lines is that their inclination to an intersect- 
ing line is the same, and, when it is understood that we 


mean by inclination quantitative inclination, this definition is 
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found to be identical with the definition that the exterior angle 
( must be equal to the interior and remote. 
I | If the view above taken of the nature of geometrical demon- 
ty stration is at all correct, it is clear that the current opinion, 


given expression to by Mill among others, that the notion of 
cause and effect does not come into play in geometry, is very 
far from the truth. Geometry, indeed, is the science to which, 
I think, above all others we may look to give us a deeper in- 
Mi sight than we at present possess into the true nature of causa- 
tion. The consideration of any further suggestions, however, 
in connection with that aspect of the matter must be left till 


some other time. Wicuiam W. CARLILE. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Mental Development in the Child and the Race. Methods and 
Processes. By JAMES Mark Batpwin. New York, Macmillan 
& Co., 1895.— pp. xi, 492. 


The appearance of this book is a very good illustration of the ten- 
dency of modern science to seek for analogies and origins. The 
whole treatment is comparative and genetical. The conclusions of 
the book are based upon observations of childhood (apparently very 
carefully carried out, though somewhat too restricted in their range, 
one cannot help thinking, to serve as the basis of such far-reaching 
conclusions as are built upon them), and, as the title indicates, par- 
allels are constantly sought between the development of the indi- 
vidual (ontogenesis) and that of the race (phylogenesis). 

A large portion of the book is really a reproduction of a number 
of magazine articles, published by the author from time to time, de- 
scribing observations on infants, and giving explanations and deduc- 
tions. During the progress of these observations there came, as he 
says, “such a revelation of the genetic function of imitation,” that 
he was inspired to set about the elaboration of a theory of mental 
development from this point of view. It became evident, however, 
during the prosecution of this task, that a consistent unfolding of 
this topic required also a doctrine of the race-development of con- 
sciousness, a theory of the evolution of mind. ‘The literature of 
biological evolution was then studied in the light of the doctrine of 
child-development thus taking shape in the author’s mind ; with the 
result that the current biological theory was modified to meet the 
requirements of the facts, and the whole subject of mind-growth, 
both in the race and in the individual, was brought under the one 
all-embracing principle of Imitation. One would do the author a 
great injustice, however, if one understood this word ‘ Imitation’ in 
its ordinary meaning, which is less than half its connotation as here 
employed. It seems unfortunate that another term cannot be found 
to express this principle, and that an old familiar word has to be 
used in what is practically a new and strange signification. Imita- 
tion means with Professor Baldwin, a reaction in response to a stim- 
ulus, in such a way as to repeat, retain, enjoy that stimulus, pro- 
vided it be vitally beneficial (or provided it be pleasant, for the two 
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characteristics are assumed always to go together), or to avoid, with- 
draw from, escape that stimulus, provided it be vitally detrimental 
(or painful). Every student of the association-evolution psychology 
will at once recognize this as Dr. Bain’s Law of Self-Conservation, 
with one or two somewhat important modifications. For instance, 
while both writers begin with the fundamental fact of native motor 
spontaneity in organisms, Professor Baldwin takes a wider view of 
this spontaneity, making the organism react to all kinds of stimuli, 
instead of confining its reaction to kinaesthetic muscular feelings, and 
endowing it with a certain power of selection among these stimuli. 
This principle is applied in the broadest possible way, and the 
fact of Imitation, as thus defined, is declared to exist wherever there 
is life. Everything in the way of response to conditions is explained 
by it, from the phenomena of heliotropism and geotropism in the 
vegetable world and the swarming of protozoa to the light, to the 
most delicate decisions of conscious volition in the human adult. 
Moreover, it is held to account, not only for that ‘natural selection’ 
through whose action the ‘fittest’ organisms survive, but also for 
‘organic selection,’ by which the survival of the fittest organs and 
reactions in the individual is secured. It is at this point that phylo- 
genesis and ontogenesis are brought under a single conception. 

The first six chapters of the book are devoted, after some prelim- 
inary remarks on the relation between individual and race develop- 
ment, to the description and explanation of the author’s observations 
of his own children. He seems to attach very little importance to 
all the child-observation that has hitherto been done, and to hold the 
view that none but psychologists (with their theories) are competent 
observers of children. Many of us will dissent from this opinion, 
and still more from his sweeping arraignment of the whole teaching 
profession, where he calls the teacher “a machine for administering 
a single experiment to an infinite variety of children,” and declares 
that “it is perfectly certain that two out of every three children are 
irretrievably damaged or hindered in their mental and moral devel- 
opment in the school” (p. 38). But to pass on to his method of 
child-study. Proceeding on the principle that mofor response is the 
surest index to mental content, the experiments are arranged in such 
a way as to measure this motor response to various stimuli. This is 
the dynamogenic method based directly upon the general liw that 
the reflex arc tends to complete itself. The color-perceptions of the 
child were made the first subject of investigation, with the result 
that the chief colors in the order of attractiveness, as measured by 
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the child’s motor response (reaching for the color), stood thus: 
Blue, White, Red, Green, Brown. ‘This result is quite different from 
that of Preyer, who puts Blue last on the list. Using the same 
method to investigate the rise of right- or left-handedness, it was 
found that dextrality developed “ under pressure of muscular effort 
in the sixth and seventh months, and showed itself also under the 
influence of a strong color stimulus to the eye” (p.65). It does not 
seem to be the product of differences of experience in the use of the 
hands, for it arose before there were any such differences; and, 
moreover, when it arose, the right hand was employed when the left 
would have been more convenient. An interesting point is the 
relation of speech to right-handedness: both are controlled by the 
same hemisphere ; both are expressive functions ; neither is found 
in the lower animals. They are evidently parts of the same func- 
tion. It is likely that dextrality in children “is due to differences in 
the two half-brains reached at an early stage in life, that the promise 
of it is inherited, and that the influences of infancy have little effect 
upon it” (p. 74). 

Suggestion (which, by the way, is only another name for the fun- 
damental fact of Dynamogenesis), shows itself in the child under 
three leading aspects: (@) physiological suggestion, conveyed by 
repeated stimulation under uniform conditions; (4) sensori-motor 
suggestion, shown, ¢.g., in the child’s joyful response to the sight of 
her food-bottle, and in her making the proper “ ducking ” movements 
while being dressed ; (¢c) ideo-motor suggestion, in which the stimulus 
is a clearly-pictured idea. So far, we see the fact of Dynamogenesis, 
— stimulus, followed by movement, — but the question now arises : 
What ’ind of action follows each special kind of stimulus? And in 
answer we have two possibilities : (a) the organism may simply do what 
it has done before (Habit) ; or (4) it may adapt itself to a new stimulus 
by a new reaction (Accommodation). The first is not difficult to under- 
stand, but Habit alone would not account for growth and life-history. 
Accommodations are essential to development, but how can Accom- 
modation take place, seeing that it flies in the face of Habit and 
tends to break it up? ‘To answer this question is the main business 
of the remaining ten chapters of the book. Put briefly, the theory 
is that these new accommodated reactions can take place only 
through the action of the stimulations themselves, which so modify 
the reactions of the organism that these modified reactions serve to 
hold or repeat the new stimulations, so far as they are good. So we 
have an interaction of stimulation and reaction, the former leading 
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to an “excess discharge” of the energies of the organism, and this 
excess discharge leading to a selection and retention of such stimu- 
lations as are vitally beneficial. Here we see the close relation 
between the principles of Habit and Accommodation. Though an- 
tagonistic in some respects, yet they serve each other, inasmuch as, 
on the one hand, “the organism accommodates itself, or learns new 
adjustments, simply by exercising movements which it already has, 
in a heightened or excessive way,” and, on the other, by the very 
repetition of these new movements through the excess discharge, the 
foundations of new habitual reactions are laid, and so “ accommoda- 
tion, dy the very reaction which accommodates, hands over its gains 
immediately to the rule of habit.” 

By the aid of this law of excess, three great stages of adaptation 
are brought under the formula of organic selection : biological adap- 
tations, conscious imitation, and volition. The first is seen in the 
responses of plants to certain stimuli, and the reactions of the brain- 
less frog. ‘The ontogenetic growth of the individual starts with 
this fundamental adjustment of movements to the stimulations under 
which the phylogenetic development has so far proceeded.” This is 
‘organic imitation.”” The second shows the application of the law 
to reflex attention, memory, and thought. The principle of Identity 
is to be understood from the side of Habit, being the mind’s demand 
that new experiences shall harmonize with the old ; the principle of 
Sufficient Reason is explicable from the side of Accommodation. The 
third is the highest and final stage, representing, both phylogenetically 
and ontogenetically, the capability of pictured and purposed actions. 
This arises through persistent and repeated imitative suggestion, in 
which the “circular process” (interaction of stimulation and re- 
sponse, as explained above) becomes clearly conscious. Physiologi- 
cally there is now a central codrdinative process, and mentally a 
comparison of the copy with the child’s first effort, followed by fur- 
ther efforts, aiming at a more perfect imitation. Hence the highest 
volitions and the simplest reactions of the organic life, fall under a 
common type. 

The book has certainly a very praiseworthy aim, z7z., to bring all 
the varied phenomena of growth, physical and mental, under the 
unity of a single principle. But, worthy as this object is, one lays 
Professor Baldwin’s volume down with a very serious misgiving that, 
after all, the postulated unity is apparent rather than real, and that 
his zeal to propitiate the biologists has led him to content himself 
with a very inadequate account of the facts, ¢g., Attention. We 
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must either use such words as ‘ excess process,’ ‘ habit,’ and ‘ accom- 
modation’ in an entirely new sense when we come to speak of the 
activity of Attention, or we must acknowledge that this activity is not 
only more but other than the reaction of the organism to stimulation. 
Organic imitation and Volition are absolutely unlike each other, 
and they are not made alike by being described in the same terms 
and with the same formulas. But perhaps it would be better to 
withhold criticism until the companion volume, containing “ Inter- 
pretations,” shall make its appearance. F. Tracy. 


Philosophy of Mind. An Essay on the Metaphysics of Psy- 
chology. By Grorce TrRumBuLL Lapp, Professor of Philosophy 
in Yale University. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1895. — 
pp. Xiv, 414. 

If the reviewer’s sole function were to be critical, he would find 
his task a difficult one when dealing with this latest work by Pro- 
fessor Ladd. Instead of having the author at his mercy (as he might 
have fondly hoped), an examination of the book would soon con- 
vince him that that skillful book-maker has entrenched himself so 
strongly between his well-known psychological treatises and a yet 
unborn work on general philosophy, as to completely deprive the 
reviewer of his usual point of vantage. For Professor Ladd con- 
stantly appeals for a statement of the facts and laws of Mind to the 
authority of his books on psychology, and especially to the Psychol- 
ogy, Descriptive and E-xplanatory. Those who are acquainted with the 
results of the learned author’s extensive labors in this field will not 
feel inclined to dispute his statement that the right to speculate “ has 
been earned by careful study of the mental phenomena from all pos- 
sible points of view” (p. 82). On the other hand, again, the re- 
viewer must keep in mind the author’s warning that the conclusions 
of the present work are only provisional. ‘These conclusions apply, 
one may say, only sub specie individualitatis, and will all have to be 
reconsidered and revised “in the supreme court of general philoso- 
phy” (pp. 294, 410 ef passim). 

The table of contents and general standpoint of the book have 
already been indicated in a brief notice which appeared in the 
March issue of this Review (Vol. IV, p. 230). The author’s pur- 
pose, as was there stated, is to discuss more in detail than was found 
possible in his psychological treatises some of the metaphysical ques- 
tions suggested by these earlier inquiries. ‘The main discussions 
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of the book deal respectively with the standpoint of Psychology, the 
nature of the Mind (its reality, identity, permanence, etc.), and the 
relations of Mind and Body. It will, perhaps, be advantageous to 
state at once the position which Professor Ladd is concerned to 
maintain in this work. It is that of common-sense Dualism. ‘“ Body 
is in reality different from the mind, and these two are constantly 
influencing and causing changes of states in each other” (p. 235). 
And against the advocates of psychology without a soul he strenu- 
ously insists “that the phenomenon to be explained [in perceptive 
activity] is not that ‘sensations are,’ or even that ‘ perception is’; 
but that ‘/ ferceive,’ by sight or otherwise, this or that thing, etc.” 
(p- 75)- 

In dealing with the standpoint of Psychology in the first two chap- 
ters, the author has no difficulty in showing the questionable meta- 
physical assumptions involved in the procedure of the very writers 
who most loudly profess to abjure metaphysics altogether. The 
inconsistencies of M. Flournay and Professor Hoffding are used by 
Professor Ladd to point his moral with great effect. There are two 
methods justifiable in dealing with mental phenomena. One may 
“take for granted, at least to begin with, the existence both of things 
and of minds, the reality of causal relations between the two, and 
the possibility of knowing both what they and their relations really 
are... . But again, it is equally legitimate that the writer on scien- 
tific psychology . . . should adopt some definite metaphysical point 
of view, . . . and that he should then make such use of it as can be 
shown to be helpful or necessary in the explanation of mental phe- 
nomena” (pp. 41, 42). The author’s quarrel with Professor James, 
who seems to adopt the former of these alternatives, is based upon 
the charge that, while the latter refuses to avail himself of a soul in 
his psychology, and professes to hold fast to the “ blank unmediated 
processes,”’ he is really guilty of ascribing “all sorts of most highly 
conjectural performances” to the brain in the supposed interests of 
scientific explanation (p. 27). 

Whether or not use is to be made inside psychology of the con- 
cept of the Ego as an active agent, is a question which must be 
decided, it seems to me, purely on methodological grounds. If such 
a conception affords the most complete explanation of all the mental 
processes, it requires no further vindication. Even if it were meta- 
physically absurd —like ‘atoms,’ ‘stored energy,’ etc. —the psycholo- 
gist would have no cause to trouble himself so long as it proved fruit- 
ful. Considerations of expediency, however, seem to make against 
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the use of the concept at present. Professor Ladd, it is true, main- 
tains that psychical facts cannot even be correctly stated or described 
without the assumption that there is some sort of a real being 
corresponding to the ‘I’ which perceives, thinks, and feels (p. 55). 
Notwithstanding the force of his arguments, there still appears to 
me to be a distinct advantage in the persistent attempt to describe 
our experiences down to the last fibre ‘content-wise.’ If the psychi- 
cal processes are translated into terms of that unique being, ‘the 
Self,’ is there not danger that we shall be tempted to stop short in 
our analysis? Is it probable, for instance, that Professor James 
would ever have written that brilliant chapter on “The Conscious- 
ness of Self,” if he had not resolutely abjured ‘the soul,’ and 
turned the search-light of his analysis upon “the blank unmediated 
process”? If, as I believe, experience has shown that this latter 
method has proved more fruitful of results, it must never be forgot- 
ten by those who employ it that this is not the end of the matter. 
The epistemological and metaphysical explanations of Mind have 
not by any means been rendered unnecessary, and in solving their 
own peculiar problems these latter sciences may find indispensable 
quite different conceptions and categories from those employed by 
the psychologist. 


In Chapters IV—VI, and XI, XII, the author deals with the existence 
and nature of the Mind. On the one hand, he is concerned to 
maintain against the radical ‘modern’ psychologists the existence of 
Mind as a ‘real being,’ an ‘active agent.’ At the same time, how- 
ever, it is the psychological reality of Mind, “the concrete reality of 
Mind as known by Mind,” for which he contends. He repudiates 
almost fiercely any intention of upholding “the pure being, or being 
per se of Mind” (p. 123), and lays about him like an empiricist 
when any mention is made of the ‘Transcendental Ego.’ “The 
peculiar, the only intelligible and indubitable reality which belongs 
to Mind is its being for itself by actual functioning of self-conscious- 
ness, of recognitive memory, and of thought” (p. 147). “For it 
is not the soul out of consciousness, ‘out of time,’ ‘eluding cogni- 
tion,’ a forever ‘unknown and unknowable’ substance (whatever 
such nonsense may mean), a ‘pure Ego,’ etc., in whose unity our 
interests are concerned. On the contrary, it is the Soul in conscious- 
ness, . . . coming to be in time, and always being itself a time- 
process, for whose unity we contend” (p. 201). The soul is to be 
a real being, but it is also to be expressible in psychological terms. 
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Its presence is vouched for in its sensuous immediacy by a real, 
though unique, experience of activity, and this actual envisagement 
is regarded as the sole evidence and meaning of its reality. 

When Professor Ladd comes to treat of the identity, unity, perma- 
nence, etc., of Mind, the impossibility of finding any meaning for these 
conceptions in something that is merely temporal and particular is 
at once evident. For if ‘ Mind’ has no significance apart from what 
is actually presented in the concrete psychological content, how can 
these terms be used at all of a process that is frequently interrupted, 
as in sleep and swoons? How shall we predicate unity, or identity, 
or permanence, of such intermittent functioning? This is the crux of 
the chapters with which we are now dealing. The notion of the 
unconscious or subconscious functioning of the mind might seem to 
afford an escape from the difficulty, but this view the author explicitly 
rejects. “To speak of unconscious psychoses or mental states as 
belonging to the mind, is to use words that are quite unintelligible. 
The states of consciousness as they are known require no such hypoth- 
esis” (p.295). Although much could be said in reply to the author’s 
summary refutation of unconscious processes, it is not necessary for 
our present purpose to enter into any discussion of the matter, and I 
prefer to quote at once his own solution of the main question with 
which we have been dealing: “The existence which unconscious 
minds have, if they are to be thought of as having any existence at all, 
can be nothing but a certain abiding relation to all reality. Uncon- 
scious finite minds exist o7/y in that ‘World-Ground’ in which all minds 
and things have their existence” (p. 392). Further explanation and 
proof of this statement are reserved for the present. Until these are 
forthcoming, any critical comments would seem to be out of place. 

There is, however, one characteristic of these discussions upon 
which I have already touched, but which is so important, and ap- 
pears so often in other chapters of the book, that it seems to demand 
explicit mention. That he himself has been kept from falling into 
the slippery paths of the ‘abstract thinkers’ and ‘dogmatic meta- 
physicians,’ Professor Ladd ascribes to the firm foundation of scien- 
tific psychology upon which his conclusions have been reared. I 
venture, however, to think that the desire to keep close to scientific 
psychology has rendered his speculations half-hearted, and has 
induced him to reject as an ‘unreal abstraction’ whatever cannot 
be envisaged as psychological content. It sounds like an_indis- 
putable proposition to say that a metaphysics of Mind must 
be based upon a scientific psychology. And if this simply means 
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that, in all our speculations regarding the nature of mind, we must 
set out from the most complete and accurate statement of the facts 
obtainable, it is of course quite true and unobjectionable. It is, 
however, quite erroneous to maintain that our conclusions are always 
to be expressible in terms of the sensuous immediacy from which 
we set out. For thinking must transform the given into something 
not less but more real and concrete. And just because this some- 
thing is the product of thinking — of idealization —it is no longer 
a sensuous particular, and cannot be ‘shown up’ or envisaged in 
inner experience. 

As I understand Professor Ladd, however, this is the infallible 
test which he would apply to all results of metaphysical specula- 
tion. It is in this sense that metaphysics must depend upon a 
scientific psychology. Mind, for example, is real in the sense in 
which the experiences of the inner sense are real, #.¢., it must be 
capable of being experienced as a real being in time, of being “ actu- 
ally implicated in concrete experience”’ (p. 197). Indeed, this 
sensuous immediacy appears to be for the author the sole test of 
reality. What cannot thus be ‘laid hold of with the hand,’ as it 
were, he tosses with a fierce joy to the “death kingdom of abstrac- 
tions.” 

Lack of space forbids an examination of the chapters dealing with 
the relation of Body and Mind. The interpretation of the logical 
category of causality in terms of psychology affords, however, an- 
other illustration of the limitation in method with which I have just 
been dealing. The discussions of Materialism and Spiritualism, 
Monism and Dualism, are excellent. The author’s polemic against 
the easy-going Monism which pronounces all differences unreal, 
and seeks to unify everything ‘by simply clapping the hands,’ is 
especially pertinent and happy. Against such an idle and unmeaning 
view, it is well to emphasize the truth of Dualism. But this position 
Professor Ladd is not yet inclined to regard as the final truth. We 
shall look with interest for his own synthesis in the metaphysical 
work which he has promised. 

In conclusion, it seems to me only just to say that my own atti- 
tude towards the work as a whole is much more sympathetic than 
might appear from this review, as I have naturally dwelt upon the 
points in which I differ from the author. There can be no question 
as to the importance of the discussions, and with the general pur- 
pose of the book and much that it contains I am in hearty accord. 


J. E. CREIGHTON, 
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Introduction to the Theory of Science and Metaphysics. By Dr. 
A. Rient, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Freiburg 
i. B. ‘Translated by Dr. ARTHUR FAIRBANKS, Lecturer on the 
Philosophy of Religion in the Divinity School of Yale University. 
London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner & Co.; New York, Chas. 
Scribner's Sons. — pp. xvi, 346. 


Professor Riehl’s specific purpose is best indicated by the title set 
to the whole work of which Dr. Fairbanks has translated the third 
part. The full title runs, 7’Aé/osophical Criticism and its Significance 
Jor Positive Science. The author seeks to apply to the scientific con- 
ceptions of to-day the same critical analysis to which Kant subjected 
scientific experience in general, and the Newtonian physics in partic- 
ular. Having traced in his first volume the development of the 
critical method through Locke, Hume, and Kant, and having, in the 
first part of his second volume, treated of sensation, perception, 
and the logical principles involved in scientific experience, he comes 
in the concluding part, here translated, to a discussion of the results 
obtained by applying the critical method to scientific and meta- 
physical problems. It is evident that this third part must suffer 
when isolated ; and in my judgment it would have been desirable to 
include some material from the first part of Vol. II, even if it had 
been necessary to omit one or more chapters of the concluding part. 
Readers not familiar with the German may profitably consult Pro- 
fessor Adamson’s extended review in A/imd (Jan. 1889), which con- 
cerns itself largely with Vol. II, Pt. I. 

The standpoint of the author is clearly and uncompromisingly 
presented in the opening chapter on the Problem of Philosophy. It 
is the same as that set forth in his inaugural address, Ueber wissen- 
schaftliche und nicht-wissenschaftliche Philosophie. Ue recognizes a 
scientific or theoretical, and a non-scientific or practical, philosophy, 
each with its own categorics. Platonism in natural science, and 
Naturalism in the realm of moral judgments, are alike mischievous. 
Practical philosophy deals with the concept of purpose as a principle 
for explaining the conscious life of man. ‘ Scientific philosophy’ 
has been limited in its sphere, on the one hand, by the separation of 
the various particular sciences which now seck to solve their prob- 
lems by the experimental method rather than by philosophical spec- 
ulation, and, on the other hand, by the recognition of the fact that 
‘metaphysical questions can receive no scientific answer, that there 
is no science of metaphysics.’ “There remains (s/c) for philosophy, 
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in the narrower sense of the word, no other problems than such as 
Philosophy is the 


’ 


are treated by the critical science of knowledge.’ 
self-knowledge of science. ‘This standpoint will, no doubt, be a suf- 
ficient condemnation of the whole work in the eyes of those to whom 
the very name /rkenntnisstheorie is an abomination ; but when we find 
that Professor Riehl’s definition of the task of Zrkenntnisstheorie' co- 
incides exactly with T. H.Green’s definition of the problem of met- 
aphysic,” we may conclude that, whatever be the difference in result, 
the methods of these German and English Kantians are the same. In- 
deed, the parallel might be easily extended, for the criticism in the 
case of each of these authors is directed largely against the naive 
or dogmatic assumptions of a metaphysical natural science. The 
distinguishing feature of Professor Riehl’s book, and that which in 
my opinion gives it especial value for English readers, is that the 
author is in close touch with the science of to-day, and writes rather 
as a critic within science than as a critic upon science. ‘The average 
scientific worker, in America at least, is usually quite innocent of 
any philosophy except the defunct and forgotten theories of his col- 
lege days, —and the system of Mr. Spencer. He reads the latter 
because it offers a synthesis of present scientific conceptions ; and 
while it cannot be said that Professor Riehl’s book offers no difficul- 
ties to the reader not thoroughly grounded in Kantian criticism, it 
is, I think, more likely than any work of similar aim to appeal to the 
scientist who reflects on the broader aspects of his work. Nor does 
this mean that the work is any the less valuable to the student of 
philosophy because of its scientific basis. A metaphysics which has 
‘got beyond’ the need of such careful and detailed criticism of 
modern scientific concepts and methods, is an object of natural sus- 
picion. If we are to make real progress in our views of reality, the 
most promising, if not the only safe, starting-point is to be found in 
the methods and concepts by which modern thought is mastering its 
problems one by one, interpreting its environment, and so coming to 
a consciousness of itself; and I for one cannot think that this work 
of criticism has been so thoroughly done in English philosophy that 
Professor Riehl’s study will not be a valuable help. 

The author's attitude toward metaphysics might be easily misun- 
derstood from the statement quoted above, which denies the pos- 
sibility of such a science. It is, however, against a metaphysics 
which would dispense with criticism that the spirit of his polemic 
is really directed. For while, in the chapter on “ Metaphysical 


1 Bd. II, § 4. 2 In his criticism of H. Spencer, Works, I, p. 374 ff. 
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and Scientific Systems,” he singles out Hegel for his sharpest 
attack,’ the ‘ metaphysics ’ which he criticises in detail all through the 
book is the dogmatic metaphysics of a natural science which treats 
its quantitative determinations as measuring and comprehending 
reality. Certainly, if by metaphysics we understand a theory as to 
the constitution of reality, we find plenty of metaphysics in Pro- 
fessor Riehl’s own work. For example, in his chapter on the 
‘Reality of the External World,” he argues (pp. 134-136) that 
“consciousness involves the relation to something different from 
itself, the object.” “The relative existence of things as objects of 
consciousness presupposes absolute existence (existence independent 
of this relation).” I imagine that Hume might retort: “It is no 
doubt true that we must de/ieve this, but if you call it knowledge, I 
ask whether you mean by objects anything more than I mean by 
impressions. If you do, I ask again whether in your statements you 
are confining yourself to experience, to what may be verified by 
experiment. It may be that you are obliged to /Ainé that conscious- 
ness involves the relation asserted, but if you go further and assert that, 
because you ¢Aink so, it must de so, are you not assuming the prin- 
ciple you criticise (cf. p. 135) that thought is the measure of being? 
Are you not transcending experience?” Professor Riehl might 
reply (cf. p. 154) : “ The only question is, whether we transcend with 
or without reason.”’ — A reply, however, which has a much wider 
application than to the immediate question under discussion, and 
may be made to justify all that any sober ‘metaphysician’ would 
attempt. ‘This chapter is probably the least valuable in the book. 
Doubtless there is reality, but if the author had followed the method 
of the succeeding chapter and shown that ‘external world’ is an 
abstraction just as ‘body,’ or ‘matter,’ and then proceeded to a 
more thorough criticism of what we mean by ‘external,’ by ‘ exist- 
ing,’ by ‘relation to consciousness,’ the discussion would have been 
more fruitful. 

The chapters entitled “ The Limits of Knowledge,’ 
Concept of Experience,” “ Darwinism and ‘Transcendental Philoso- 


’ 


“ Origin and 


phy,” contain vigorous and weighty criticism of current scientific 
questions ; while the chapters on “The Relation of Psychical Phe- 
nomena to Material Processes,” and “* Determinism of the Will and 


1 To appreciate the motive for the harshness and ridicule of pp. 106-108, and 
of a section omitted by the translator, it must be remembered how much Schel- 
ling’s and Hegel’s Naturfhilosephie did to bring all philosophy into disrepute 
among sober-minded men of science in Germany. 
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Practical Freedom,” form a lucid, critical, and independent restate- 
ment of the Kantian positions on these questions. In fact, I do not 
know where the student can find a clearer introduction to the study 
of these problems. 

Professor Riehl’s style lends itself readily to translation. His 
sentences are as a rule short and not involved, and Dr. Fairbanks 
has given a good reproduction, Only one who has tried it knows 
how difficult and fatiguing (to put it mildly) it is to be ever on guard 
against German idioms. By their continual coming they weary him, 
and he succumbs occasionally from sheer desperation or exhaustion. 
Passing over occasional infelicities, I call attention to two or three 
cases of poor or mistaken rendering. At the foot of p. 266, the 
sense is lost or, at least, made obscure by omission ; “ we shall speak 
of the spirit of mankind,” would not necessarily convey the same idea 
as “we shall in the future be able to speak also of the spirit of man- 
kind,’ which the German calls for. On p. 302, das Princip der 
Begriindung der Verdnderung, would be better rendered by the gen- 
eral phrase “ principle of the rational comprehension of change” than 
by the specific “ principle that every change has its reason.” On 
p. 343, the meaning would be clearer if the sentence, “The process 
of the metaphysical thinker is not only fortuitous but even inconse- 
quent,” read, “The procedure . . . is not only arbitrary but even 
inconsistent.”” A more serious combination of errors is found in 
three sentences on p. 74, lines 16-26. In the first sentence, by a 
change in the order, the predicate is asserted of the intelligent habits 
also, instead of, as in the German, of the non-intelligent only. 
Then, by writing ‘cannot’ for ‘can’ in the next sentence, and omit- 
ting a ‘but’ at the beginning of the third, a series of statements quite 


different from the original is presented. J. H. Tuers. 


A Critical Account of the Doctrine of Lotse. The Doctrine of 
Thought. By Henry Jones, M.A., Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy in the University of Glasgow. New York, Macmillan & Co, 
1895. — pp. XVi, 375: 

We have in this volume one more of the elaborate commentaries 
which form the peculiar polemical method employed by the English 
Hegelians against their philosophic adversaries. ‘Whom they would 
destroy, they commentate,’ and it is to be hoped that the spirit of 
Lotze feels duly complimented. To do Professor Jones justice, his 
motives are very frankly avowed in the Preface. Lotze is a most 
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formidable foe of the doctrine of which Professor Jones is so zealous 
a defender, and to which he arrogates the name of Idealism.’ If his 
account of human intelligence should be accepted, then “the power 
of that idealistic reconstruction of belief which has so strongly in- 
fluenced the modern mind is entirely broken;” and “thought, 
instead of being the substance of things seen, and the principle 
which lives and moves in all objects of all intelligence, is only a part, 
and a comparatively insignificant and dependent part, of man’s men- 
tal equipment.”’ This would lead to deplorable consequences. _Phil- 
osophers would have to seek some other ontological principle more 
adequate to the being and to the explanation of the real world. 
And the theologians who had — with singular perversity — “all 
along striven against the reduction of God, the soul of man, and the 
world, into logical processes of thought and mere pulsations of an 
impersonal reason, may now take new heart,’ and trust it against 
the head. Moreover, Lotze’s treatment of thought has been followed 
by the logicians like Bradley and Bosanquet (though Professor Jones 
has evidently not renounced the hope of reclaiming the latter), so 
that it is imperative to stem the tide, which threatens otherwise to 
sweep us back into an acquiescence in “ popular ethical and religious 
convictions.” 

Such is the task Professor Jones sets himself, and as a beginning 
he engages in this volume upon the exposition and exposure of 
Lotze’s logical doctrine, promising to complete his work in a subse- 
quent volume on the metaphysics of Lotze. As to the exposition, it 
cannot be said that his book is easy reading; he commingles exposi- 
tion and criticism in a manner which greatly detracts from clearness 
of impression, and his method involves a good deal of repetition. 
Probably both his statement of Lotze and his criticisms would have 
benefited by being reduced to one-half. ‘The order of his treatment, 
moreover, is somewhat unfair to Lotze, who was for ever emphasizing 
the priority of Reality to Thought, and regarded logic as a science 
subsidiary to metaphysic and concerned with a single activity of real 
conscious beings, so that his treatment of logic is derivative and de- 
pendent on his metaphysical conclusions. Professor Jones, on the 
other hand, who belongs to a school which fuses logic, epistemology, 


! This characteristic restriction of the term to a single species of so extensive a 
genus, 7vs., to Hegelian idealism, is, I think, to be deprecated. It is not only his- 
torically unjustifiable and confusing, but it is not even consistently adhered to. 
Thus we find Professor Jones doubting (p. 5) whether Lotze should be called an 
Idealist, and he there clearly uses the term in its older and wider sense. 
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and metaphysic into an indiscriminate mass, and passes from one to 
the other in ways which outsiders have great difficulty in analyzing, 
very naturally fastens first on what in his eyes is so very much 
more than a single science. Hence the fersfective is radically differ- 
ent in Lotze and his critic, with the unfortunate result that the latter 
is perpetually standing aghast at the enormity of conclusions which 
seem to him subversive of all knowledge and productive of universal 
chaos, while in the context of Lotze’s metaphysic they are rendered 
perfectly innocuous. 

As for the exposure of Lotze, Professor Jones finds his zpérov 
yevdos to lie in his formal view of logical thought as a subjective 
activity which is dominated by the law of abstract identity. This is 
the flaw alike in his treatment of Perception and Conception, which 
vainly tries to effect the transition from the subjective state to the 
objective reality; in his Theory of Judgment, which, by subordinat- 
ing the Law of Sufficient Reason to that of Identity, ends in 
universals that are empty and particulars that are disconnected ; 
and in his Theory of Inference, which in every form finally turns 
out to be either tautological or invalid. This, Professor Jones holds, 
justifies the charge that the outcome of Lotze’s doctrine is a Skepti- 
cism ill-concealed under a dogmatic assertion of the existence of 
an extra-logical and immediate /ee/ing of self-evidence. 

To all of which the reply from Lotze’s standpoint is not difficult. 
The problem being how to reach a harmony between Reality and 
Thought, two ways are evidently conceivable. We may suppose that 
the two correspond because the Real is Thought, or because the 
Real ¢hinks. ‘The latter is the way preferred by Lotze. The uni- 
verse is composed of real beings which interact harmoniously, and it 
is this which secures the final validity of their thinking activity. The 
validity of our thought, and the possibility of knowledge, rest on a 
metaphysical and not on a logical basis; but they are just as real as 
in the former case. There is no more ground for the charge of 
Skepticism in one case than in the other. And that logic should be 
unable to construct the world a priori by the sole nisus of thought, is 
neither wonderful nor alarming, when we remember that, on Lotze’s 
theory, it is only ove of the activities exercised by real beings, who 
also feel and perceive and will. Now it is the real as a whole which 
is harmonious, so it is but natural that perceptive and emotional ele- 
ments should enter into every process of actual knowing. For all 
knowing is a psychological event in some mind, although we may for 
the purposes of logic disregard the fact; and so logic is, like all the 
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sciences, abstract, concentrating its attention upon an aspect or frag- 
ment of the infinite wealth of reality, analysing the activity of thinking 
as though it could occur apart from the other psychological constit- 
uents of the mind. The result is terrible to one who regards the 
‘doctrine of ‘Thought’ as the end-all and be-all of life and know- 
ledge ; but it is an irrelevant refutation of a philosophy in which logic 
is subordinated to ontology, and which seeks the beginnings of meta- 
physics in ethics. Or perhaps it might be said that the difference 
between Lotze and his critic is more a question of terminology than 
anything else. For it is evident that they use ‘thought’ in quite 
different senses ; and, from this point of view, the various processes 
which together with thought operate in Knowledge, may be consid- 
ered as the analysis of the mental activities which are lumped to- 
gether in the Hegelian ‘Thought.’ Of this, however, it is impossible 
to feel assured so long as Professor Jones keeps so strangely silent 
about the psychological aspects of the question ; one suspects him 
of rejecting all psychological classifications of conscious processes, 
but he never ventures on an opinion as to the relation of psychology 
to logic. If that suspicion be well grounded, we may deplore the 
abolition of psychology and complain with Mr. Bradley (Zagze, p. 533 
that Thought is used “ with some strange implication that never was 
part of the meaning of the word” ; but we could hardly deny that 
reality can no longer be distinguished from ‘Thought.’ For that 
which was not ‘ Thought’ would have to fall wholly without expe- 
rience, and the real world would become an inaccessible and un- 
knowable thing-in-itself. The only question would be whether it was 
convenient to use ‘Thought in so extended a significance. 

Nor is there so much to choose between Lotze’s view and Pro- 
fessor Jones’ alternative in the refutation of Skepticism. Lotze 
takes refuge in the immediate certainty of self-evidence, when asked 
what gives him his final assurance of reality. Professor Jones 
points out (p. 286f.) that much self-evidence is spurious, and holds 
that certainty can only be found in the all-inclusive whole of a logical 
system. Yet he himself is found to admit (p. 266) that inference 
*“ would arrive at necessity only when all the manifold data of expe- 
rience reveal themselves as manifestations of a single principle which 
lives in the deepest differences. Up to that point, which we can 
never reach, scientific systems . . . will remain hypothetical, and the 
truths they contain will rest upon unverified assumptions.” ‘That is, 
we are offered the idea of an unknown system in lieu of a test which 
may break down in an unknown way. If the skeptic whose scruples 
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were based on the psychological character of self-evidence and the 
possibility that it might be mere/y psychological, can be satisfied by 
Professor Jones’ ideal of a system, one can only say that he must be 
a singularly accommodating specimen of his type. He would prefer 
a mediate to an immediate, a remote to a present, an ideal to an 
actual, ground of certainty ; he would believe in the existence of 
such an ideal system although he had not reached it, he would be- 
lieve that he was approaching to it although he is told that he never 
can reach it. The faith that moves mountains seems as nothing 
compared with that which realizes Professor Jones’ ideals. But, 
speaking of the actual condition of knowledge, it is not hard to see 
| that both on Lotze’s and on Professor Jones’ theory there remains 
an uneliminated element of hypothesis. On the one theory, that is 
due to the possibility of error in the principles admitted as self- 
evident ; on the other theory, to the impossibility of regarding our 
existing systems as absolute truth. 

In his last two chapters Professor Jones is engaged in showing 
that the assumptions which drove Lotze into so unsatisfactory a view 
of thought are needless. Lotze supposed that thought was a purely 
subjective process, the characteristics of which could not be trans- 
ferred to reality, because the arbitrary manipulations of our data in 
thinking cannot possibly be attributed to reality. ‘To obviate these 
difficulties, Professor Jones contends that not only conceptions, but 
also perceptions, are abstract and incomplete, and alike creations of 
thought and valid of no real object (p. 347). But in the case of 
conception, the abstraction is conscious, while in that of perception 
it is unconscious, and greater, since “it omits the elements which 
are most vitally explanatory of the nature of objects.” So, too, 
“living thought ” “ deals with a universal which by its instrumentality 
sunders into subject and predicate and remains nevertheless a single 
concrete totality, or systematic unity of differences” (p. 366). The 
objection that, on this view, reality would have to be supposed to 
change as our thought about it changed, is met by the reply that “it 
is not our thought that determines reality, but reality which deter- 
mines our thought.” ‘The first view has been falsely and maliciously 
attributed to “ Idealists.”” They are really “as frankly realistic as is 
ordinary consciousness or Materialism ; and without hesitation con- 
ceive that in all his thinking, however inadequate it may be, man 
thinks of objects” (p. 369). They have been taught by Kant that 
reality is a rationally coherent system, but do not agree with him 


that objects must conform to our individual cognition. 7%at must 
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conform to objects, but objects are conceived as manifestations of 
an intelligent or spiritual principle. 

It will be seen that Professor Jones also ultimately finds refuge 
in a principle which is metaphysical, or at least not logical in the 
ordinary sense of the term ; zz., the ‘spiritual principle’ which is 
manifested both in nature and in man, Only he chooses to call this 
Thought, and to give to it the same name as to the discursive activity 
of our thinking. And so long as this is done, disciples and critics 
of Hegelism will be continually tempted to misinterpret the dictum 
that ‘ Reality is Thought,’ as meaning that our thinking it so makes 
a thing real. Which must be a perennial source of annoyance to all 
concerned, and suggests the query which Professor Jones’ book has 
most strongly impressed upon the mind of the present reviewer, 7/z., 
whether the time has not come when a lucid and temperate restate- 
ment of the Hegelian view of Thought would be far more persuasive 
than volumes of commentary which necessarily leave the critic’s 
standpoint and terminology obscure and liable to misunderstanding. 
It cannot be doubted that, if Professor Jones should take it upon 
himself to make such a constructive effort, he would dispel the haze 
which at present envelops many of his favorite terms, like ‘ objects,’ 
‘thought,’ ‘reality,’ ‘universal,’ etc., and produce an altogether 
more satisfactory work than the present. FC. S. Scuuuer. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


Psychische Arbeit. A. Horver. Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., 

VIII, « and 2, pp. 44-103, 3 and 4, pp. 161~—230. 

Both physics and physiology have given the concept of ‘work’ 
an important position. As yet, psychology has made no scientific 
use of the term, although the word is often used in reference to 
mental processes, and primarily designates a psychological state. 
The purpose of this article is to introduce the concept into psychol- 
ogy. The physicist analyzes work into two factors, force and the 
distance through which it produces movement. The former is 
potential, the latter, actual. The most appropriate psychological 
equivalent for energy is the strain sensation, since this seems to be 
the least colored with causality. In mental work we find energy in 
attention, and the extensive factor in such instances of quasi-psycho- 
logical extension as the length of the column of figures to be added, 
etc. The amount of energy used can be measured by the state of 
mental exhaustion as shown in decreased power of further attention. 
In making a detailed application, we must distinguish the elementary 
processes which involve work from those which do not. The dis- 
tinction has been recognized, more or less consciously, by all philos- 
ophers. From a comparison of their results, confirmed by a direct 
examination of consciousness, we find the elements of mind to be 
ideas, judgments, feelings, and desires. Of these the first and 
third are passive, the second and fourth active. (1) That desire in- 
volves work, has been shown most clearly in discussion of the free- 
dom of the will. In this discussion it is necessary to distinguish 
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between activity as a psychological process, and its effect in the 
physical world, #¢., willed activity. ‘The former may be present, 
even if, being canceled by some opposing activity, as in the case of 
Buridan’s ass, it does not issue in any bodily movement. Here the 
work is known through resulting sensations of strain, which involve 
a generally recognized quality of sensation. (2) If we study the rela- 
tion between feeling and work, we find that severe work is painful 
and slight work pleasant. On a general consideration of the field we 
discover that, so far as feeling is related to work and to work ex- 
pressed in the formula, work = force X distance (w = fs), 
pleasure varies inversely as /, directly as s. It is not the strain sen- 
sation itself that has a feeling tone, but the psychical excitant of that 
sensation. ‘This law of feeling, unlike Herbart’s, only claims to give 
the conditions of the origin of feeling, and does not pretend to reduce 
it to something more simple. (3) Following Brentano, judgment is 
used as the equivalent of belief. After all the ideas necessary for 
judgment are present, psychical energy is required to assert or deny 
their truth. This is judgment. The conditions of judgment are 
found in the relations between ideas. ‘The greater the difference be- 
tween two ideas, the easier is the judgment. (4) Ideas both exhibit 
a tendency to rise to judgment and show an opposition, to being thus 
raised. ‘These tendencies we may refer to their mass. We have an 
analogue for the varying susceptibility of different minds for the same 
idea, and of the same mind for different ideas, in the physical fields 
of force. ‘This mental ‘field of force’ may act upon the idea either 
immediately or mediately through the induced ‘fields’ of the will 
and desire. Motion will mean for us the change in the idea or in 
the mind’s disposition, which favors or retards the passage of the 
idea into judgment. —- Let us apply the analogy to the various con- 
crete processes. Association is a force behind the relation of ideas 
which favors their entering consciousness without the aid of feeling 
or judgment. Objects are only aesthetically pleasing when the 
fancies excited by them offer masses fitted for being acted upon by 
the ‘field of force’ of the mind they affect, and when the work ini- 
tiated by them is in accordance with the law of pleasure. The psy- 
chological basis of logical necessity and incompatibility is a sensation 
of strain, with a preliminary motion running the mind through the 
ideas to be related. Attention is used in two senses: (1) the dis- 
posing of the mind to do work, as in the response to a preparatory 
signal; (2) the performance of actual work, as in following a mathe- 
matical demonstration. The former is a storing of potential energy, 
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the latter a dissipation of energy. The different processes desig- 
nated by the term ‘apperception,’ are species of which work is the 
genus. luring sleep and hypnosis, the state of the mind differs 
from the normal by a decreased disposition to do work. When we 
apply the analogy more closely to the special logical forms of 
thought, we can regard psychical work either from the point of view 
of the amount accomplished, or of the amount of energy expended in 
its accomplishment. The energy which must be expended to per- 
form a certain amount of work, will vary with the individual, as is 
shown most strikingly in the case of the genius. Even the same in- 
dividual may work psychically, as physically, to greater or less advan- 
tage. It is evident, then, that we popularly recognize the energy 
factor in work. ‘That the distance factor also exists, is shown by 
such metaphors as the higher levels and more remote regions of 
thought. 

However, we have as yet been unable to discover an absolute 
measure either of energy or of distance. Let us hope the future will 
give us systematized expressions of the relations of mental processes 
in these definite terms. The ultimate aim of logic as a practical 
science, is to reduce to a minimum the expenditure of mental energy 
in the accomplishment of any work. If we desire to apply this gen- 
eral analogy to the physiological correlates of the mental processes, 
we must assume that the nervous processes involved in sensation 
merely store potential energy, while all others involve its expenditure, 


W. B. PILuspury. 


Emotions versus Pleasure-Pain. UH. R. MARSHALL. Mind, 
XIV, pp. 180-194. 


Emotions are those relatively fixed psychoses which appear in 
consciousness as coincident with correspondingly fixed codrdinations 
of instinctive activities. Professor Baldwin has urged that on this 
view Emotion should be unconscious, since habit means loss of con- 
sciousness. Emotions, however, are in their very nature dependent 
on irregularity of recurrence and forcibleness of reaction, and hence 
keep within consciousness. The tendency to identify Emotion and 
Pleasure-Pain is due mainly to the current tripartite division of mind. 
There is no adequate evidence in favor of this division. It was 
founded originally on a metaphysical hypothesis, and has never been 
built up on a solid psychological foundation. ‘The identification of 
the facts in question must, however, have some basis in psychological 
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experience, and will be found to result from an attempt to unite one 
classification, founded on the distinction between objectivity and 
subjectivity, with another, dependent on the distinction between 
receptivity and reaction. Emotion, unlike Pleasure-Pain, is deter- 
mined ultimately by determinate objective conditions. ‘The modes 
of Pleasure-Pain do not differ radically with the differences of con- 
tent to which they are attached, as those of Emotion do. Further, 
while Pleasure-Pain is an index of effective or ineffective action in 
specific organs, Emotion relates to the organism as a whole. For 
this reason, the former is a ‘ primitive’ in a much more fundamental 
way than the latter, and the genesis of the two facts cannot be 


regarded as coincident in time. Davip Inows 


Ueber die Beziehung der Atmung sur psychischen Thatigkett. 
S. LanpMANN. Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., VIII, 6, pp. 423-426. 


This brief contribution is offered in connection with Martius’ 
criticism of Lehmann’s statements concerning the dependence of 
fluctuations of sensation upon breathing. In his own experience 
Landmann notices two effects due to deep long-continued respiration. 
(1) Pain is lessened, or wholly disappears, while one is taking a full, 
deep breath. (2) If deep breathing is continued for some time, he is 
auto-hypnotized, and falls asleep, even though he is exceptionally 
wide-awake when the deep breathing begins. If these observations 
find confirmation elsewhere, there can no longer be any doubt that 
there exists a direct connection between respiratory processes and 
psychical phenomena. A. J. HaMLIn. 


Ueber die Riickwirkung der Gesichtsempfindungen auf das 
physische und das psychische Leben. FE. RAEHLMANN. Z. f. Ps. u. 
Phys. d. Sinn., VIII, 6, pp. 401-422. 


The great importance of the sense of sight for the development of 
mental activity and intellectual keenness, has only very recently been 
recognized in its full extent. It plays a prominent part both in the 
acquisition and association of ideas from all the other sense depart- 
ments. It regulates innervation for movements in general, and is 
especially valuable in the accurate adjustment of the various sense 
organs. Contrary to the popular idea, the loss of sight tends rather 
to decrease than to increase the actual fineness of discrimination by 
the other senses. Physical vigor is reduced, and mental energy is 
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even more noticeably affected. An instance is cited from the writer’s 
own observation. A blind girl, 19 years of age, regained her sight 
after she had been without sight and hearing for ten years. With 
the recovery of sight, characteristics of her childhood reappeared 
that had been utterly lost in the interval. The power of speech, 
interest in what was going on about her, and both mental and 
physical energy, were restored with the recovery of this sense. 
Raehlmann’s conclusion is that there can be no doubt that, by 
regaining sight, old associations of psychic processes of excitation, 
which have previously connected centers of speech, movement, etc., 
with visual impressions, will again become active, and revive the 
former manner of life. A. J. Hamu. 


The Relations of Experimental Psychology. YE. A. Pace. 
American Catholic Quarterly Review, January, 1895, pp. 131-162. 


This is a continuation of an article in the same Review for July, 
1894, which dealt with the debt of Psychology to the Natural 
Sciences. In the present article are presented the philosophical 
bearing of Psychology and its claims to scientific recognition. The 
business of experiment is to furnish accurate data regarding mental 
processes, and all means of investigation offered by physics and 
physiology are not only permissible but necessary to the thorough 
investigation of the workings of mind. So far as the definition of 
the ultimate subject of mental processes is concerned, Experimental 
Psychology occupies a neutral position. /%r se it is neither monistic 
nor dualistic, neither materialistic nor spiritualistic. Its two methods 
are the introspective and the experimental. Neither reach down to 
an underlying substance, and both are thus on the same level. The 
discovery of the causal relation is as possible in the mental as in the 
physical order of phenomena. Although the experimental method is 
not of itself bound down to any system of philosophy, its results 
must finally receive philosophic interpretation. 


J. A. MacVANNEL. 
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ETHICAL. 


Der Wertbegriff und der Lustwert, TFEDUARD VON HARTMANN. 
Z. f. Ph., CVI, 1, pp. 20-51. 


I. The notion of Worth is dependent on that of End. When we 
attribute to Will the power of determining Worth, it is only in so far 
as we regard it as having the capacity of setting an End to which 
the thing whose value is to be determined is more or less adapted. 
But the determination of the degree of this adaptability is a matter 
for Feeling, and a concrete volition is only possible when there is 
some ideal to be aimed at. Hence, though Worth is not dependent 
on Will, Feeling, or Intellect, or any combination of these, all these 
elements are necessarily involved in its determination. As the End 
varies, so does the standard by which Worth is measured. What 
has a negative value from the individual’s point of view, may have a 
positive value for society. It is necessary, therefore, to arrange the 
different standards in some order. This can only be done by view- 
ing the various Ends as parts of a World-End. An anti-teleological 
system can have no objective scale of Worth. It is confronted with 
the difficulty of explaining, on subjective grounds, standards of 
Worth such as the religious, aesthetic, and ethical, which undoubt- 
edly exist and yet do not have a purely individualistic basis. — 
I!. Pleasure and pain, though measures of Worth, are real psychical 
occurrences. As such they can enter into relation with some End, 
and thus have themselves a value in reference to that End. No 
one can dispute that there is an ethical, religious, aesthetic, and 
intellectual value of pleasure and pain. Though it is not so obvious 
at first sight, there is also a purely eudaemonistic value. This is 
not measured merely by the intensity and duration of the momen- 
tary pleasure or pain, but by the relation of the particular state to 
other states of feeling connected with it either temporally or by 
association. The direct quantity of pleasure or pain is different 
from the indirect value. The famished defender of a beleaguered 
town will rate the pleasure that a simple meal affords, more highly 
than the individual who fares luxuriously every day. — The purely 
eudaemonistic valuation of pleasure and pain is natural and psycho- 
logically inevitable. It is not the original determinant of action, 
however, nor does it at any time exercise exclusive influence. If 
strictly adhered to, it leads to Pessimism, and this result shows that 
there must be a higher point of view. The individual, as well as the 
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race, passes through three stages of development. At the first or 
unreflective stage, action is impulsive and there is no thought of 
hedonic consequences ; at the second, action is deliberate and in 
accordance with the eudaemonistic valuation of the pleasure to be 
expected ; at the third, action is determined by an objectively teleo- 
logical valuation of the End aimed at. If one keeps strictly to the 
point of view of the second stage, the only thing worth striving for 
is a balance of pleasure. When the third has been reached, how- 
ever, one can regard life as worth living, even when the balance is 
on the side of pain. Asa matter of fact, no one does keep exclu- 
sively to the point of view of either stage. Both coéxist, and each 
is justified in its own sphere. In cases of conflict, however, the 


second should give way to the third. Davip Inows. 


Morale ct déterminisme. A. Scuinz. Rev. Ph., XX, 1, pp. 

57-75: 

This article attempts to solve some of the difficulties which arise 
in a deterministic ethics. I. How can we reconcile the ‘ you ought’ 
of moral obligation, and the ‘ you cannot do otherwise’ of determin- 
ism? The natural, not the transcendental, meaning of obligation is 
its only true meaning. If the freedom implied in ‘ you ought’ were 
transcendental, it would do away with obligation altogether. II. 
Moral obligation, then, is on the phenomenal plane. Its elements 
are: (1) the form, and (2) the content of the moral law. Now 
history teaches that the content of the moral law varies, but in the 
direction of improvement. This ‘improvement’ is not discerned by 
a ‘moral sense.’ To judge a thing preferable, is to feel interest or 
pleasure in it. This doctrine that moral ideas are only special man- 
ifestations of the general laws of intelligence has two advantages : 
(1) it takes account of historical differences in moral standards ; 
and (2) it explains the underlying unity of tendency in moral devel- 
opment. The permanent element in morality, the form of the moral 
law, is represented by the will, as the content is represented by 
intelligence. But what is will? What is the volition, following the 
act of intelligent choice between motives, which we have seen to be 
fully determined? It is nothing but a continuation of that same 
choice. The volition, like the feeling, is only an aspect of the act of 
intelligence, which gwa intelligent act, is completely determined. 
III. Supplementary remarks. (1) If the contrary had not been 
assumed, it would hardly be necessary to say that intelligence can- 
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not decide in favor of a motive which is not present in consciousness 
at the time. (2) Motives may present themselves under two aspects: 
(a) when they are suggested purely by hearsay, memory, habit, etc.; 
(4) when they are apprehended in their full significance. The same 
motive may be stronger or weaker, according as it presents itself in 
the one way or the other. Hence the possibility of seeing the better 
and following the worse. (3) It is true that many of our actions are 
not preceded by an intelligent choice, but only by the ‘ moral senti- 
ment’ before spoken of. But the same holds good of aesthetic judg- 
ments, and may be explained by the psychological law according to 
which a mental act, often performed, tends to lose its clearness in 
consciousness. E. A. 


Self-Assertion and Self-Denial. J.S. Mackenzie. Int. J. E., 

V, 3, PP. 273-295. 

The conflict between Egoism and Altruism, between self-assertion 
and self-denial, still rages. Admitting the claims of Altruism, as the 
tendency of modern thought compels us to do, we yet cannot 
set aside the claims of self-realization. It would seem that the 
antithesis should be overcome by a synthesis. Professor James’ 
distinction between ‘I’ and ‘me,’ between the self as subject and 
the self as object, may help us toa solution of the problem. Selfish- 
ness or Egoism is ‘me-ishness,’ or, better still, ‘no-other-ishness,’ 
¥.c., a disposition to pay attention to things which are of special 
interest to self, with little regard to what concerns others. The ‘I’ 
as subjective self includes all that comes into consciousness, the ‘ me’ 
as well as other things. Selfish actions relate to the ‘me’ rather 
than to the ‘I.’ Selfishness consists, not in having regard for the 
‘me,’ but in regarding it to the neglect of other ‘me’s.’ Selfishness 
is negative, self-denial positive. But positive self-denial is almost 
the same as self-assertion. It is self-assertion that is thoughtful of 
others as well as of self. Such a course of life demands an expan- 
sion of the ‘1’ in order to make room for all legitimate objects of 
interest and sympathy, and so the highest self-realization goes hand- 
in-hand with the truest Altruism. It is a question whether one may 
not sometimes be called upon to sacrifice not only the ‘me’ but the 
‘I’ also. Take, for example, the case of the reformer who gives up 
the ideal broad development of his own character that he may devote 
all his energies to the promotion of a single worthy cause. A second 
‘I’ may also be introduced, the ideal ‘I’ toward which we strive. 
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But the problem still remains in the occasional opposition between 
Altruism and Egoism, and the practical solution can only be found 
in the concrete case. In general, ‘self-assertion’ and ‘self-denial’ 


will be found to be synonymous. J. F. Brown. 





METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 


L’ancienne et les nouvelles géométries. IV. Les axiomes et 
postulats de la géométrie de Vespace homogtne. J. DELBa:uUF. Rev. 
Ph. XX, 4, Pp. 345-371: 

In the present article Professor Delbceuf, after some interesting 
biographical remarks in which he explains that his views, though 
enunciated thirty-five years ago, are only now attracting attention, 
passes from criticism to a systematic statement of his own remodel- 
ling of geometry. Its chief principles, as already indicated in the 
earlier articles, are as follows. (1) Geometry is the science of the 
determinations of extension or figures; extension is the indefinite 
sum of the places that bodies can occupy; space is extension re- 
garded as not determined or limited; and place is what remains of a 
body when abstraction is made of its matter. (2) Geometrical space 
must consequently be distinguished from the various physical spaces, 
and is an ideal constituted by abstraction. (3) The characteristic 
assumption which distinguishes geometrical from all other real or 
ideal spaces is its homogeneity, i.c., the fact that in all its parts, what- 
ever their magnitude, it is capable of receiving the same deter- 
minations. From this follow the ideal universality of geometrical 
propositions and the general validity of geometrical demonstrations. 
The infinite extension and divisibility of geometrical space are 
equally consequences of its homogeneity. In itself, however, this 
infinite capacity of extension and contraction is self-contradictory, for 
it implies that there are as many parts in the less as in the greater, in 
the part as in the whole. Hence it is evident that geometrical space 
is imaginary, ideal, abstract, and simplified so as to render possible 
the study of real figures which could not otherwise be treated. (4) 
In geometrical space the form is independent of the size of a figure, 
and hence simi/ar figures are possible in it ad infinitum. Chapter 
III contains a list of the axioms employed by geometry, which are 
fully stated and classified as Jogical, arithmetical, and algebraical. 
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On the Supposed Uselessness of the Soul. F. H. Branptey, 

Mind, XIV, pp. 176—179. 

That the bodily sequence is wholly independent of mind, and that 
the soul is an adjective which makes no difference in any way to its 
substantive, is a view that seems steadily becoming more fashion- 
able. This view seems to conflict with another prevailing doctrine 
that we may call Darwinian Teleology, according to which everything 
that on a certain scale persists must be taken as useful. It was not 
made to be useful, but if not useful it would by now have been 
unmade, It might be said, however, that consciousness consists in 
a process of distinction and relation ; implies some collision there- 
fore ; and will pass away when the whole adaptation has become 
perfect. It is the result of friction, and as such is inseparable from 
the machine at the present stage of development. But conscious- 
ness is perhaps after all not so wide as sentience, and perfection 
need not therefore be physical merely, but may be a sentient whole 
in which the oppositions of consciousness are transcended. Further, 
development requires a process in time, and with a process the door 
seems open to accidents and jars, and so to outbreaks of conscious- 
ness. Again, the sentient machine of the universe, though perfect, 
may by its essence involve friction between its parts. Finally, that 
something could come out of nothing, or that something could 
happen with no expense to anything, remains always irrational. 
The above considerations must not be taken ‘as quite expressing 
the author’s own beliefs.’ Davip Irons. 


“ The Foundations of Belief.’ A. M. Fairsarrn. Contem- 
porary Review, April, 1895, pp. 457~476. 

Naturalism is defined by Mr. Balfour in a misleading way, and it 
is evident that he has not apprehended the real significance of 
Idealism. He does not see how fatal to his theological purpose is 
his want of an explicit philosophy. Like the Defence of Philosophi 
Doubt, the present work is a model of mordant skepticism. Hume 
was skeptical both in his premisses and conclusions, though positive 
in his method; Mr. Balfour, though positive in his conclusions, is 
negative in his method and uncritical as to his premisses. His criti- 
cism of Empiricism does not make the formation of Belief more 
intelligible, but simply casts doubt on all beliefs, for if one class of 
beliefs be broken down, the result will be that all classes will suffer, 
rather than that any one class will specially benefit. ‘The derivation 
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of Belief from Authority shows that, by emptying the Reason or the 
normal nature of man of all constructive ideas, Mr. Balfour has 
emptied it of all higher beliefs, and so has to invent a special agency 
for their introduction. Several objections might be made with 
regard to this derivation. (1) The Reason to which Authority is 
opposed is not so much Reason as Ratiocination, and this may flour- 
ish under Authority, as the history of Scholasticism shows. (2) Mr. 
Balfour never asks how this Authority came to be. If it is the 
result of Reason, it cannot be described as non-rational, and to regard 
it as due to accident or chance is the worst form of Agnosticism. 
(3) The question is not raised as to the relation of the individual 
to these beliefs of non-rational origin. Man is ever modifying his 
environment, which means that this so-called Authority is ever com- 
pelled to change and adapt itself to new mental conditions. The 
life of a belief is quite as significant as its origin. Its origin may 
be irrational, but it lives its life in a rational medium, and the real 
source can never be essentially different from the cause which 
secures its continuance. (4) Does the Authority which causes the 
belief justify the belief it causes? It is evident that it does not do 
so in every case, and if it did the notion of Objective Truth would 
have to be abandoned. — As regards the constructive part of the 
work, one must say that the way in which the equation of all beliefs 
has been brought about is utterly illogical and unphilosophical. One 
class has been criticised and analyzed, while the other is allowed to 
enter without question. Everything is to be gained by a free criti- 
cism of religious beliefs, and the failure to criticise leaves these 
beliefs an unjustified existence; introduces a hopeless schism be- 
tween knowledge and faith; and reduces religion to a mere con- 
suetudinary system. A true theology can only be vindicated by one 
who trusts in Reason; it can never be established by a skeptical 
philosopher. 


Mr. Balfour's Attack on Agnosticism. TI. Proressor HuXLey. 
Nineteenth Century, March, 1895, pp. 527-540. 


Agnosticism is not to be confounded with Naturalism. The 
Agnostic does not deny that supernatural beings exist ; he simply 
says he does not know whether they do or not. What Mr. Balfour 
describes as Naturalism is really the position held by the Critical, 
Skeptical, Idealist, and Empirical schools alike. The definition of 
the term ‘phenomenon’ is equally misleading. According to the 
account here given of the signification of the word, Zodlogy and 
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Physiology would be excluded from Natural Science in general. As 
the Natural Science of Mr. Balfour is unlike anything known to men 
of science, so the view of Naturalism founded on it, and the concep- 
tion of Empiricism and Agnosticism (which are counted among the 
forms of Naturalism), are equally non-existent. 


“The Foundations of Belief.’ James MARTINEAU. Nineteenth 
Century, April 1895, pp. 552—567- 


The critique of Naturalism would have gained in strength, if Mr. 
Balfour's attitude to the necessary postulates in the premisses of the 
first possible proof had been less ambiguous. You must have data 
and these must be se/f/-evident — a fact which Mr. Balfour does not 
like to face. For want of a well-grounded Epistemology, the reader 
is never distinctly told what it is to know, what constitutes the 
‘rationality ’ of beliefs which are not held on the tenure of inference, 
what stock there is of given premisses which are legitimate as self- 
evident. This is the more necessary because the ordinary marks for 
singling out such data of belief, inevitableness and universality, are 
expressly repudiated. Custom gives only local, social, and temporal 
inevitableness and universality, and may as likely lead to error as 
not. It is necessary to allow Reason greater scope. Intellect is 
not tied up to Ratiocination; it has a part in discriminating the 
primary from the secondary beliefs. — The criticism of Idealism is 
very effective, but the position of the Deists is not correctly appre- 
hended, and the view of Revelation put forward is open to serious 
objections. The need which the doctrine of the Incarnation is sup- 
posed to meet, would be better satisfied in another way, and the 
doctrine of the Atonement is full of moral inconsistencies. 





The Rebound from Agnosticism: Mr. Balfour's Book, J. G. 
ScHURMAN. The Forum, May 1895, pp. 364-375. 


Mr. Balfour’s aim is to establish faith by following up skepticism 
to its legitimate logical results. Not Hume, but Socrates, is his 
model. The most striking, original, and suggestive part of the work 
is the answer to the question as to the causes of belief. ‘The book 
marks the arrival of a new epoch in modern Philosophy, showing, as 
it does, that the reign of Agnosticism is over. It also makes a posi- 
tive contribution of no little value to modern apologetic theology, 
and might be compared, in some respects at least, with Butler's 
Analogy. One cannot help thinking, however, that Mr. Balfour has 
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used too freely the notions of ‘use’ and ‘need.’ If beliefs which 
are useful must therefore be valid, and objects which we need must 
therefore exist, the human mind may indeed derive counsels of 
expediency, but it should not delude itself with the quest of Truth 
and Reality. And if Reason plays so small a part, how are we to 
distinguish between the grossest superstitions and the noblest faiths? 
This defect in the author’s system may be traced to his all too utili- 
tarian interpretation of Reason itself. He ignores the essence of 
Reason, and treats it merely as a kind of useful instrument in the 
struggle for existence. 


Mr. Balfour's “ Foundations of Belief.” PRoressor W. WAL- 
Lace. Fortnightly Review, April 1895, pp. 540-550. 


Mr. Balfour is apt to pin his faith too lightly to names and gener- 
alities, and to argue from types. No such being ever existed as the 
‘Rationalist’ whom he portrays. So he talks of Authority, with 
absolutely no explanation of what it is, beyond the statement that it 
is a non-rational cause. When Authority is put forward with all this 
claim to authority, it is well to know a little what Authority is. 
Further, Mr. Balfour has no sense of historic proportions ; rates the 
aesthetic influence too lightly ; and has a rooted suspicion of Philos- 
ophy and Metaphysics. His remarks on Transcendental Idealism 
are vitiated by two defects: (1) they are founded on an examination 
of certain phrases taken in a sense hardly justified by the context; 
(2) the critic is evidently too much put out by the nicknames 
‘Transcendental’ and ‘Idealism.’ It is a pity that Mr. Balfour does 
not vouchsafe some recognition of the inner truth of Rationalism, 
Naturalism, and Agnosticism. The faults of these systems spring 
from a creditable motive — the desire to be honest, to say only what 
you can prove, and to have consistency and continuity throughout. 
All three were originally legitimate and useful reactions against 
vicious tendencies at one time dominant. They may have gone to 
extremes — it is not easy to keep a reaction within bounds —but 
their main contention is sound. Davip Irons. 
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HISTORICAL. 


Hegel. R. B. HALDANE. Contemporary Review, Feb., 1895. 

PP- 232-245- 

The business of metaphysics is to discover the nature of the real, 
the nature of that to which everything else is reducible. ‘This ulti- 
mate was for Hegel simply experience, or the field of our own imme- 
diate knowledge. In reference to it there have been various theo- 
ries (sensationalism, materialism, subjective idealism), all of them 
starting from the assumption that knowledge cannot itself be the 
ultimate reality, but that this must be sought for in something of 
which knowledge is an attribute. Hume showed the weakness of 
these theories. The leading ideas which result from a right reading 
of Hegel, may be summed up as follows. (1) The ultimate in analysis 
is experience. ‘There are, besides and independent of it, neither 
things-in-themselves nor subjects of experience. (2) Experience 
manifests itself in the form of finite consciousness, with its potential 
distinction, which abstraction brings into prominence, of the ‘ mo- 
ment’ of self from that of not-self. (3) Experience tends, on the 
one hand, to resolve itself into pure thought and, on the other hand, 
into feeling. — Hegel’s philosophy is not, like that of Kant, a theory 
of knowledge. It is a system in which subject and object appear as 
themselves but ‘moments’ in that ultimate reality which we may 
call ‘experience,’ or ‘knowledge,’ or, as Hegel does, ‘thought.’ 
Knowledge is always a process of abstraction. In mathematics we 
put out of sight all relations save those of pure space and pure time; 
in physics we take only those relations of things which come under 
such categories as cause and reciprocity; in biology we deal with 
particular aspects of the relations of development and life. When 
we pass to the sphere of mind, we find that such relationships as 
those of motive and volition cannot be reduced to others belonging 
to a different aspect of things. All these different standpoints are 
taken from experience, and represent different aspects or stages of 
reality. One of the most fertile sources of error lies in the applica- 
tion of the categories of one science to the subject-matter of another. 
Hegel did not, like Kant, seek to relegate teleological, aesthetical, 
and ethical relationships into a world which was less real than the 
world of temporal and spatial relations. All that was experienced, 
had for Hegel its place and validity. He renounced the attempt to 
get behind experience, not because thought is inadequate to solve 
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the problem, but because thought has solved it by destroying as 
meaningless the notion of things-in-themselves. D. R. Mayor 


The Philosophy of Common Sense. PROFESSOR SIDGWICK. 
Mind, XIV, pp. 145-159. 


Though Reid does at times appeal to vulgar Common Sense, he 
is not so stupid as to think that a volume is required to exhibit this 
argument. He criticises Hume by attacking his fundamental 
assumptions, and did this in a way which won the admiration of 
Hume himself. In the course of his argument, no doubt, he leads 
us again to Common Sense, as the source and warrant of certain 
primary data of knowledge, at once unreasoned and indubitable ; 
but the Common Sense to which we are thus led is not that of the 
‘plain man’ as contrasted with the philosopher. Reid’s point is that 
the philosopher shares certain fundamental beliefs with the vulgar, 
and his essential demand on the philosopher, therefore, is not pri- 
marily that he should make his beliefs consistent with those of the 
vulgar, but that he should aim at bringing the common human ele- 
ment of his intellectual life into clear consistency with the special 
philosophic element. It might be objected that, granting the exist- 
ence of beliefs that present themselves in ordinary thought with the 
character of unreasoned certitude, systematic reflection on these 
beliefs and their antecedents must render it impossible to accept 
them as trustworthy premisses for philosophical reasoning. It is a 
commonplace that the senses deceive, and the more we know of the 
psycho-physical process of sense-perception, the more clear it be- 
comes why and how they must deceive. Reid points out that those 
who make such an objection will be found to acquiesce tranquilly 
in some of the beliefs of Common Sense, while they obstinately fight 
against others which have an equal warrant of spontaneous certitude. 
Is it not then, he urges, arbitrary and unphilosophical, to accept 
some beliefs that cannot claim reason as their source, and at the 
same time reject others, which are on the same footing as those 
which we accept? Is it not rather the duty of the philosopher to 
give a provisional acceptance of all such beliefs, and then set him- 
self to clarify them, and as far as possible build them together into 
an harmonious system of thought ? Davip IRONs. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Lehrbuch der theoretischen Philosophie auf thomistischer Grundlage. 
Von Dr. Vinci, GrimmicH. Freiburgim Breisgau. B. Herder, 1893. — 
pp. xv, 565. 


From the time of Xenophanes and Plato down to the present day, the re- 
lations of religion and philosophy have strongly resembled the married life 
of an elderly husband and a youthful wife, who introduces variety into his 
life, but frequently troubles its peace and provokes quarrels, fits of mutual 
alienation, and threats of complete rupture. But these differences can 
never go beyond a certain point; for, whenever they seem to, it is speedily 
found that a religion which casts out reason stagnates and fossilizes, while a 
philosophy which separates itself from religion fails to support itself, so that 
each is impelled to come to terms once more with the partner it needs for 
the completion of its own life. It is a merit of the Roman Catholic Church, 
which has always opposed divorce, that it has consistently refused to sanc- 
tion, also, a divorce of religion from philosophy, and insisted on equipping 
its teachers with a systematic philosophic training — to be sure, along lines 
laid down by the church. But, in practice, the amount of philosophic ac- 
tivity within the church has varied greatly at different times, and it shows 
how well the remarkable man who at present occupies the chair of St. Peter 
appreciates the needs of the church and of the world, that he should have 
insisted so strenuously on the need of more philosophy. Accordingly, there 
has been in recent years a great outburst of philosophic activity in most 
Catholic countries, which has aimed at restating the principles of the Schol- 
astic philosophy, more particularly as represented by St. Thomas Aquinas, 
in such a manner as to render them applicable to modern problems. The 
book under review is a contribution to this movement; it professes to be a 
manual of Neo-Scholastic philosophy for the use of theological seminaries, 
and will no doubt achieve its purpose well. As it covers the whole field of 
philosophy, its discussion of disputed points is necessarily brief, dogmatic, 
and controversially inadequate, but it may be recommended to non-Catholics 
also, as giving a convenient summary of the official philosophy of the Roman 
Church. And, moreover, the latter should never forget that after all 
Scholasticism represents the largest, most coherent, and most persistent 
body of philosophic doctrine, and, granting the assumption of certain Chris- 
tian dogmas (which its opponents also for the most part do not deny), may 
justly claim to rest on the system of the greatest of philosophers. Now to 
Aristotle the avowed (and also the unavowed) debt of modern philosophy is 
immense, and even the direct influence of Scholasticism on modern philoso- 
phy has been far greater than is commonly supposed. Descartes, Leibniz, 
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and Kant were all trained in a philosophy which was substantially, if not 
expressly, Scholastic ; and it has left its mark upon each, for not only does 
their reasoning constantly imply familiarity with peculiarly Scholastic con- 
ceptions, but the arguments on which they lay most stress are frequently 
‘scholastic’ in the worse sense of the term, z#¢., verbal quibbles based on 
implications assumed to be applicable to the matter in hand. It is this in- 
tellectual descent which alone explains, ¢.g., the important part played in 
modern philosophy by the conceptions of Substance and Causation; it 
would be wholly unintelligible if one passed directly from the Greeks to the 
moderns. And, again, is it not foolish to disregard Scholasticism so long 
as we use a terminology which is essentially Scholastic? It is clear, then, 
that Scholasticism is a phenomenon which no thorough student of the phi- 
losophic world can afford to neglect. 

By way of criticism in detail, we may observe that Neo-Scholasticism is 
still steeped in the old ‘ faculty-psychology,’ and hence is fatally prone to 
invent a faculty to do the very thing it wants done. It may also be re- 
marked that Dr. Grimmich’s array of objections to Darwinism exhibits the 
common weakness of such objectors, v7z., that of implying no alternative 
method of arranging and explaining the biological facts. Hence biology 
has to go on using the Darwinian hypothesis, in the hope that something 
may turn up to remove its difficulties. To alter this state ot affairs, the be- 
lievers in a teleological principle which has determined the course of cosmic 
development, must not content themselves with merely asserting its exist- 
ence ‘up in the clouds,’ but must show how it connects together and 
illumines the biological facts. Their failure to do so a/most excuses Weis- 
mann’s recent assertion that Natural Selection mst contain the solution of 
certain puzzling phenomena, because it is “he only thinkadle principle in 
biology. r.Gsh.k 


Les lois psychologiques de l’évolution des peuples. Par GUSTAVE LE Bon. 
Paris, Felix Alcan, 1894. — pp. 176. 


The author finds that the main factor in the evolution of a race is its psy- 
chological character. This is as fixed and definite as its anatomical char- 
acter. The highest point in a nation’s career is marked by the highest 
degree of unity of spirit among its members. Decay begins with the dis- 
solution of this unity. The difference between a higher and a lower race 
does not consist in a difference in average intelligence, but in the fact that 
the former possesses a few highly developed individuals. The course of evo- 
lution is not towards equality, but away from it. The soul of a people de- 
termines its art, its institutions, and its religion. Even when these are 
borrowed from another people, they are transformed to suit the character 
of the nation that adopts them. Only second in influence are the ideas 
which, after slow development, sometimes break all the bonds of reason 
and produce catastrophic results. The laws given in this work are formu- 
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lated from the facts contained in the voluminous earlier works of M. le Bon, 
and are emphasized with copious illustrations. The main argument seems 
to involve a fetitio principit. We can only know the character of a people, 
apparently, from its expression in arts, institutions, etc., while the purpose 
of the argument is to show that the latter are the expression of the former. 


W. B. PILLsBurRy. 


Les lois psychologiques du symbolisme. Par GUILLAUME FERRERO. 
Traduit de I'Italien avec de nombreuses modifications. Paris, Felix 
Alcan, 1895.— pp. x, 249. 


This is an attempt to explain the development of all symbols by the action 
of two laws, the law of mental inertia and the law of least effort. The mind 
will not act unless excited by an external stimulus, and when in action tends 
to move along the line of least resistance. The first four chapters deal 
with the intellectual symbols. Most attention is given to tracing the develop- 
ment of language through simple mnemonics, picture writing, and metaphors, 
to the present complete phonetic system. A chapter is devoted to symdoles 
de réduction, —the use of a prominent part of an object as symbol for the 
whole. An extended treatment is given of the tendency of associated 
objects to supplant the original cause as object of the emotions. This the 
author calls /’arrét idéo-émotionnel. As instances he cites the worship of 
idols, and the tendency in law to prefer general forms of procedure to the 
demands of justice in the individual cases. By virtue of this law, forms 
which possessed utility in an earlier age, are continued after every cause for 
their employment has ceased to act. This is illustrated by the history of 
marriage ceremonies and court procedure among the Romans. Criminals 
and idiots return to the use of symbols suited to their stage of mental de- 
velopment. Part II is an appeal to the courts to revise their procedure by 
ridding it of the useless relics of a less advanced civilization. In a long 
appendix the author takes account of objections to his theory. The work 
is interesting in matter and in style. The only criticism to be made in 
regard to form is that the division into chapters is not always happy. The 
author has made a rich collection of anthropological material, but at times 
strains his logic in the endeavor to reduce it to the laws assumed by him as 
fundamental. The value of the book lies rather in the wealth of matter it 


contains than in scientific explanation of the facts. 
W. B. PILLspury, 


Die Sittlichkeitslehre als Naturlehre. Leipzig, Duncker & Humblot, 

1894.— pp. ix, 116. 

The Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir ethische Kultur has offered prizes for the 
composition of a popular handbook of ethics, at once authoritative and con- 
structive, and independent of all external grounds whether religious or 
philosophical. The book before us is designed to create an interest in this 
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enterprise, and to prove that such a system of morals is possible. Much 
confidence is placed in a Ceylon tribe called the Veddahs, who are re- 
puted to be highly moral and without religion. Morality is of a purely 
natural origin, arising from the social instinct which has been developed as 
a means of adaptation to the conditions of life. Among the systems char- 
acterized and criticised as artificial are the ethics of religion and of the 
church, the “ A’ugheitsmoral,” and the theory based on an atheistic nihil- 
istic world-view which offers salvation from the misery of existence by return 
to primal nothing. In the introduction the writer considers the various 
classes that might be inclined to sympathize with the aim of the society, and 
curiously enough comes to the conclusion that only those who are animated 
by a genuine re/igéous interest in the moral welfare of humanity are likely to 
give any material aid! The book is a well written and suggestive pro- 
gramme of an ethical system without metaphysics. F. C. Frencn. 


Institutional Ethics. By Marietta Kies, Px.D., Boston, Allyn & 
Bacon, 1894. — pp. xxvi, 270. 


The object of this little book is to show that the Golden Rule is the high- 
est ethical principle, and that it has everywhere modified and influenced the 
institutional life of society. Not much attention is given to a consideration 
of ethical principles, because these have been dealt with so fully of late by 
other writers, and what is needed just now is a more careful inquiry into 
the ways in which ethical principles become active forces in the lives of in- 
dividuals. In the introduction, the freedom of the will is assumed as one 
of the essential characteristics of the human mind; and the prevalent theo- 
ries of Evolutionary Ethics are shown to be inadequate, either as failing to 
explain fundamental facts of the moral life, or else as vainly attempting to 
explain the higher in terms of the lower. Then, in somewhat Hegelian 
fashion, the human mind in its process of self-development is regarded as 
giving a clue to the ultimate principles of the universe in its process of cre- 
ation and growth. These ultimate principles are Justice and Grace. Justice 
is the exaction of what is due to one, and Grace the yielding of what is 
one’s own. Neither is reducible to the other, but the former is primary, 
and the latter complementary. Evidences of the presence of these two 
principles are scen everywhere in the universe, — in inanimate nature, in the 
plant and animal worlds, and above all in the world of man. The second 
chapter deals with the character of the individual. There are three stages 
of intellectual development, the child stage, the scientific, and the philo- 
sophical, with their respective kinds of emotion, sensuous, psychical, and 
rational. Corresponding to these are three stages of moral development, 
obedience to authority, pleasure or self-interest, and altruism. The last- 
named moral principle is equivalent to the Golden Rule. 

The larger part of the work is occupied with an examination of the insti- 
tutions of society. These are: Family, School, State, and Church. The 
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Family is held to be the fundamental institution, and is dealt with in its 
nature and historical development. The School is treated in a similar way. 
The State is regarded as a moral personality, whose function is to protect 
the individual, and afford him the opportunity for full self-development. 
The closing chapter deals with the Church, as an institution for aiding im- 
perfect beings in their struggle towards perfection, and is the best chapter 
in the book. It is somewhat difficult to give a just estimation of this little 
work, owing to the large number of subjects discussed, and the summary 
manner in which they are frequently disposed of. The beginner will find 
much that is incomprehensible to him, and the more advanced student will 
come upon many things that he is already familiar with, from the more ade- 
quate and satisfactory presentations of other writers who have devoted 
themselves to these subjects. But for the ordinary reader, there is much 
that is interesting, suggestive, and helpful. The spirit of the book is excel- 


lent. W. B. ELKIN. 


Ideals and Institutions: their Parallel Development. A thesis presented 
at the University of Minnesota for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
By Joun ErRNesT MERRILL. Hartford Seminary Press. Hartford, Conn. 
1894. — pp. 175. 

This monograph sets cut with the thesis that “ history shows a parallel 
development of institutions and the moral ideal, and in this development the 
ideal has been prior tu, and causally connected with, its correspending in- 
stitutions.” The work falls into two divisions: Metaphysical and Histor- 
ical. “ Part I is intended as the metaphysical basis for, and introduction 
to, the historical study which occupies Part II.” Somewhat after the man- 
ner of Green, the moral ideal is defined proximately, as “the incarnation in 
idea of those principles of action which are considered morally ideal,” and 
ultimately, as “‘an active idea of common good.” Institutions, considered 
concretely, are “ organs, centers of force, deposited by society and conserv- 
ing particular forms of social order”; considered abstractly they are “ habits 
of social life.” Then, since human action is for the sake of ends, the moral 
ideal, being the common end, induces action which appears under the general 
form of institutions. Hence there is a correspondence between the moral 
ideal and the institutions of the majority of the people of a given commu- 
nity. Further, the ideal is not only logically prior to the institutions, but is 
causal. The conclusions here follow from the definitions, and the author 
does not fully recognize the importance of the causal influence of insti- 
tutions upon ideals. Part II treats historically of the parallel development 
of Greek, Roman, and Teutonic ideals and their corresponding institutions. 
The institutions are classed as follows: (1) those relating to the Subjuga- 
tion of Nature, (2) those relating to Social Organization, (3) those relating 
to Individual Culture. Here the object is to show, as the author well says, 
that history is moral ; that institutions have historically a moral side, and a 
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moral reason for their existence ; and that “true history is not in what in- 
stitutions present, so much as in what they manifest.” 
W. B. ELKIN. 


La psychologie de l'amour. Par Gaston DANVILLE. Paris, Alcan, 

1894. — pp. iii, 169. 

The author distinguishes love from sexual desire as such, and from that 
complex state— ordinarily called love — in which desire coéxists with a 
conglomerate of various sentiments. Love, in the true sense of the word, is 
a perfectly unique state of feeling, a fact of consciousness irreducible to 
any other. It is directed with absolute exclusiveness towards one individual. 
This exclusive choice is due to the fact that every one has unconsciously an 
ideal which represents his preferences, from the sexual point of view, for an 
individual of the other sex. Love arises when a person is encountered who 
is felt to be in harmony with this ideal. Though the book is not lacking in 
suggestion, the author cannot be said to have worked out his ideas in any 
thorough way. The work has a certain significance, as marking the growth 
of a tendency, at present apparent, to regard emotion as an irreducible ele- 


ment of consciousness. Davip IRONs. 


The Nature of the State. By Dr. Paut Carus. Chicago, The Open 
Court Publishing Company, 1894. — pp. vii, 54. 


In discussing the nature of the state, the author finds that it is a natural 
outgrowth, and is in reality a super-individual power. The state is a moral 
empire, and must recognize the rights of the individual and keep his liberty 
inviolate. Individualism is the principle of the right to rebel. This isa 
religious right, and becomes a duty whenever tyranny infringes upon the 
liberty of the subject. The modern state is based upon the revolutionary 
principle, which is both practicable and moral. Not every revolution is 
treason. Treason is that kind of revolution which is not based on moral 
motives. Yet it is difficult to draw the line between treason and reform. 


M. S. READ. 


The following books have also been received : — 

Symbolic Logic. By Dr. J. VENN. [Second edition.] New York and 
London, Macmillan & Co., 1894. — pp. xxxviii, 540. 

Aesthetic Principles. By HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL. New York, 
Macmillan & Co., 1895. — pp. x, 201. 

The Unity of Fichte’s Doctrine of Knowledge. By ANNA BOYNTON 
THOMSON. With an introduction by Jostan Royce, Ph.D. [Radcliffe 
College Monographs, VII.] Boston, Ginn & Co., 1895. — pp. xx, 213. 

Les émotions. Parle Dr. LANGE. Traduit d’aprés I’édition allemande 
par G. Dumas. Paris, Alcan, 1895. — pp. 166. 
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The Evolution of Industry. By Henry Dyer, C.E., M.A., D.Sc. 
New York and London, Macmillan & Co., 1895. — pp. xv, 307. 

Outlines of Social Theology. By Wittiam DeWitr Hype, D.D., 
President of Bowdoin College. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1895.— 
pp. ix, 260. 

The United Church of the United States. By CHARLES WoopRUFF 
| SHIELDS, Professor in Princeton University. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1895. — pp. xi, 285. 

Progressive Morality. An Essay in Ethics. By THomas FowLer, 
D.D., LL.D., President of Corpus Christi College. [Second edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged.] London and New York, Macmillan & Co., 1895.— 
pp. xi, 192. 

An Introduction to Social Philosophy. By JOuN S. MACKENzIr, M.A, 
[Second edition, revised and slightly enlarged.] New York, Macmillan & 
Co., 1895. — pp. xv, 454. 

The Essentials of Logic. By BERNARD BoOSANQUET. London and 
New York, Macmillan & Co., 1895. — pp. x, 167. 

L’année philosophique. Publiée sous la direction de F. PILLon, cin- 
quiéme année (1894). Paris, Alcan, 1895. — pp. 324. 

Grundriss der Erkenntnistheorie und Logik. Von WiLHELM SCHUPPE. 
Berlin, R. Gaertner, 1894. — pp. 186. 

Der Geist der neueren Philosophie. Von ROBERT SCHELLWIEN. 
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Af Erster Theil. Leipzig, Alfred Janssen, 1895. — pp. 162. 
\ | Psychologie des Glaubens. Von GusTAV VorsropT. Géttingen, Van- 
| i denhoeck und Ruprecht, 1895. — pp. xxx, 257. 
{ Kritische Untersuchung des Begriffes der Weltharmonie und seiner | 


Anwendungen bet Leibniz. Von Dr. Rupotrpn Ester. Berlin, S. | 
Calvary & Co., 1895. — pp. 53. 

Der Apperceptionsbegriff bet Letbniz und dessen Nachfolgern. Von 
Dr. J. Capestus. Hermannstadt, Ludwig Michaelis, 1894.—pp. 25. 

Kant’s Erkenntnistheorte und seine Stellung zur Metaphysik. Von 
Dr. MAx ApeL. Berlin, Mayer & Miiller, 1895. — pp. v, 147. 

De Cidée de loi naturelle dans la science et la philosophie contempo- 
vraines. Par M. EmMILe Boutroux. Paris, Alcan, 1895. — pp. 143. 

The Psychological Index, J. A Bibliography of the Literature of 
Psychology and Cognate Subjects for 1894. Compiled by Howarp C. 
WARREN, Princeton University, and LiviInGsTON FARRAND, Columbia 
College. [Supplement to the /sychological Review.] New York, Mac- 
millan & Co., 1895. — pp. 81. 
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NOTES. 


By the death of Professor Georg von Gizycki, of the University of Ber- 
lin, Germany has lost one of her prominent and influential moralists. 
Twenty years ago the study of ethics, except, perhaps, as a mere ‘mo- 
ment’ of a metaphysical system, had apparently lost all interest for the 
German mind. No first-class work on the subject had appeared for years. 
Even in the lecture-room this most important department of philosophy 
was systematically ignored. Indeed, as recently as 1890, there were but 
five or six universities in Germany that offered to their students courses in 
ethics. Professor von Gizycki was one of the first of the present genera- 
tion in his own country to turn his attention to this neglected field. His 
interest in the subject dated from his university career, as is witnessed by 
the title of his doctor-dissertation, published in 1876, PAtlosophische Con- 
seguenzen der Lamarck-Darwinischen Entwickelungstheorie. This was 
soon followed by Die Philosophie Shaftesbury’s, and Die Ethik David 
Hume's in threr geschichtlichen Stellung (1878). The two combined 
constitute a fairly complete history of the development of English Utilitarian- 
ism from Hobbes to the close of the eighteenth century. His best-known 
work is the J/oralphilosophie, a second and greatly enlarged edition of a 
short treatise entitled Grundziige der Moral, which in 1883 was awarded 
the prize offered by one of the German scientific societies for the best dis- 
cussion of the fundamental principles of morals. It has been made acces- 
sible to the English reader through the excellent translation of Dr. Stanton 
Coit. His other writings are of comparatively little interest to the American 
student of philosophy. Among them we find a critical presentation of the 
ethical theories of Kant and Schopenhauer, and translations from the 
writings of the lecturers of the English and American Ethical Societies. 
Among his own countrymen he is doubtless most widely known as the 
translator of Bellamy’s Looking Backward. This work reveals him as an 
ardent supporter of Socialism, a position to which he found himself gradu- 
ally driven in his later years. 

With Professor von Gizycki, ethics was something far more than a mat- 
ter of mere speculative interest. A man in whom the ‘enthusiasm of 
humanity’ was an all-absorbing passion, and at the same time one who 
found himself unable to accept in any form the doctrines of the Christian 
Church, he conceived it to be the office of the moralist to supply the people 
with that reasoned theory of life which they had hitherto sought in the- 
ology. Convinced, moreover, that in the writings of the English Utilita- 
rians from Shaftesbury to Sidgwick and Stephen, was to be found the 
answer to all the fundamental ethical problems, he devoted his energies to 
an exposition of their views. Even in his Moralphilosophie he does not 
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attempt, or pretend to attempt, to go beyond his teachers, and in all but one 
or two points this work is a faithful presentation of the modern ‘ orthodox’ 
Utilitarianism. 

Among those who were privileged to know Professor von Gizycki per- 
sonally, he was greatly beloved. He possessed exceptional nobility of 
character, breadth of sympathy, and intensity of purpose in his chosen 
work for the world. His recent death, at the early age of forty-two, re- 
moves a unique figure from the German philosophical world. 


FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP. 


Dr. J. H. Hyslop, who has for some time had charge of Ethics and 
Logic in Columbia College, has been appointed to the full professorship of 
these subjects. He has published: Zhe Elements of Logic (1892); 
Hume's Treatise of Morals: and Selections from the Treatise of the Pas- 
sions, with Introduction (1893) ; The Elements of Ethics (1895). He has 
also contributed to Mind, THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, and other philo- 
sophical and literary magazines. 


Professor E. B. Titchener has just completed a translation of Kiilpe’s 
Grundriss der Psychologie. t will be published by Messrs. Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co., and appear in the early autumn. 


In the May number of the Psychological Review, Professor Miinsterberg 
refers to a Discussion, by Dr. Herbert Nichols in our March issue, of a 
Study from the Harvard Psychological Laboratory. The Study is entitled 
“ The Motor Power of Ideas,” and is edited jointly by Professor Miinster- 
berg and Mr. Campbell. Professor Miinsterberg describes Dr. Nichols’ 
criticism as “a most violent attack on the Harvard Psychological Labor- 
atory,” and is much concerned lest it be interpreted as ‘an attack specially 
directed against Mr. Campbell.’ In justice to Dr. Nichols we think it only 
right to publish the following extract from a communication received from 
Mr. Campbell in reference to the matter: “Without taking sides for or 
against anybody, I can say, for my part, there is not, nor has there been, 
any ill-feeling between Dr. Nichols and myself. The criticism I consider 
to be a sober one, and such as I should expect from one holding different 
views from those expressed in the article criticised.” 








